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House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary ATRiiFt, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, June 7, 1960. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Rrvers. Let the committee come to order. 

Because of the pressure of time of some of the witnesses, I am go- 
ing to start the committee, and other members of the subcommittee 
will be in here, momentarily. 

Before we start interrogating the witnesses, I have a statement I 
want toread for the record. 

In April of 1960, the Comptroller General submitted a report to 
the Congress concerning a review of certain selected commercial air 
shipments of household goods owned by military personnel. 

The Comptroller General said that the cases his Office reviewed in- 
) dicate that air transportation was used in instances where adequate 
| surface transportation was available at much lower costs. 

This Office, that is, the GAO, examined 13 shipments by commercial 

air which cost the Federal Government $125,470. The same ship- 
/ ments could have been made by water at a cost of about $23,000. 
Each member of this subcommittee has been furnished a copy of 
that report by the GAO. 
Thereafter, the Senate Armed Services Committee amended the 
) House-passed public works bill by adding an amendment to section 
9 303(c) of the Career Compensation Act that would have prohibited 
) the transportation of baggage or household effects belonging to mem- 
‘bers of the uniformed services, by commercial air carrier at a rate 
) exceeding the cost of transportation by other means, except upon 
certification by the Comptroller or Deputy Comptroller of the de- 
} partment concerned that military requirements did not permit the 
transportation of these effects by less expensive means. 
> The House and Senate conferees, of which I was one, incidentally, 
agreed that the evidence pointed toward the need for legislation on 
this subject, but felt that the subject matter should not be handled in 
)a publie works bill. 
| Thereafter, the chairman, Mr. Vinson, appointed this special sub- 
committee to look into the matter. 

This special subcommittee is to make inquiry into alleged abuses 
hin the use of commercial airfreight for shipment for baggage and 
household effects owned by members of the armed services. 
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At the outset, I believe I should advise you that the law, section 
303(c) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, authorizes the trans- 
portation of baggage and household effects at Government expense 
on any change of station, permanent or temporary—listen to this— 
“without regard to the comparative costs of the various modes of trans- 
portation.” I want to make it clear that the law is wide open. 

The services are authorized, if the regulations permit it, to carry 
household effects by dogsled, airfreight, horseback, canoe, pack mule, 
train, barge, ship, and I presume they could hire anybody to hand- 
carry baggage and household etfects to any place where human beings 
could walk, if they wanted to. 

That is how wide open, Mr. Secretary, the law is. We know that, 
and I want to call that to your attention. 

I mention this so that during our discussions we will understand 
that probably everything that has taken place in the past that is not 
contrary to regulations has been legal, even though it may have been 
stupid. 

Of course, we can’t pass laws to prevent stupidity. 

And anybody that authorizes household effects to be shipped by 
commercial air carrier from Texas to Pakistan at the cost of $14,830 
appears, to me, to be stupid. That is my reflection. 

Ilowever, there may have been justification for that move, and, 
frankly, Lam waiting to hear somebody justify that shipment at that 
cost. And we are going to try to find out. 

Now, I also should mention that the regulations that are now in 
effect are contained in what is known as the Joint Travel Regulations. 

Paragraph 8402 is entitled “Method of Shipment.” 

Subparagraph 1(a) authorizes shipment of not. to exceed 500 pounds 
net weight by an expedited mode of transportation for certain articles 
“required for use in carrying out assigned duties” or “required be- 
cause of exigencies of the service” when shipment by ordinary means 
will not serve the purpose. 

Now, this is an express shipment that is authorized for every move, 
if it can be justified, but it is hmited to 500 pounds. 

Subparagraph (2) deals with the ordinary means of shipping bag- 
gage and household effects and it provides, among other things, that 
shipment may be made by various modes of transportation without re- 
gard to comparative costs. 

However, disregard of comparative costs of the various modes of transporta- 
tion is authorized only to the extent carriers within the mode which would pro- 
duce the lowest overall cost to the Government cannot provide the required 
service satisfactorily. 

The shipping officer, under the regulations in subparagraph 2(b), 
decides the mode of transportation. 

From reading these regulations, it appears that the decision still 
rests with the local transportation officer. However, according to 
the Comptroller General’s report of December 10, 1959, the Army 
Chief of Transportation is the only authorizing agency for the move- 
ment of household goods by commercial air transportation for the 
Army. 

In November of 1958 the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts informed 
all transportation officers that— 
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henceforth shipment by air be restricted to those instances where valid require- 
ment of owner's orders and timing is concurred in by shipping officer or where 
no additional transportation will be incurred. 

But again it appears that the local transport ation officer still makes 
the decision in the Navy, while the Chief of Transportation makes 
the decision in the Army, and the matter is still under study in the Air 
Force. 

We will develop the procedures that have been in existence in the 
past and those that are contemplated in the future during these 
hearings. 

As I stated previously, and I repeat, i t appears at first glance that 
certain decisions with regard to commercial air tr ansportation were 
stupid. On the other hand, I would caution the subcommittee that 
in an attempt to legislate against administrative stupidity we do not 
go so far that we end up by adding to the already heavy cost of moving 
people and things in our armed services. There may be times when 
it is cheaper to move freight by air than by any other means. And I 
have no doubt that there are many occasions when that is true. This 
could come about because of the different type of packing and crating 
that would be required if a shipment were to involve different modes of 
transportation. Breakage, pilferage, and other matters must be con- 
sidered, but it is perfectly obvious that a $14,530 shipment from Texas 
to Pakistan appears to me to be plain ridiculous. With weight lim- 
itations such as they are, it is difficult to visualize household effects 
that would have that value if they were completely destroyed, 

We may not be able to place a value on every shipment, but, as far 
as I am concerned, any shipment that approaches the value of the 
baggage or household effects should not be made at Government ex- 
pense. And we are going to ask you, Mr. Secretary, a question or 
two on that. 

I can visualize certain circumstances necessitating expedited ship- 
ments of certain types of household effects that are unobtainable at 

point of destination. But when shipments begin to approach 
the cost of the household effects, then the move should not be author- 
ized with household effects under any circumstances. 

In those circumstances it may be cheaper to send an individual 
without his family, or let him occupy furnished quarters, or let the 
Government purchase furnishings from the local economy and leave 
them for his successor. 

We are, of course, limited in this inquiry to alleged abuses of 
shipments by air, but I sincerely hope that this inquiry may bring 
about, within the departments, a complete review of the whole process 
by which household effects and baggage are moved. 

There has to be a more reasonable approach to this system of mov- 
ing freight to and from the United States when costs approach such 
staggering sums. MSTS representatives will probably be able to 
inform us the extent to which their space is utilized by the services 
in shipping household effects. 

And I am sure that MATS will also be able to furnish us with 
the same information. 

Our first objective is to restrict, by legislation, the movement of 
baggage and household effects by commercial air carriers, bearing 


SS os 
in mind that any legal restrictions we impose must provide some 
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flexibility for unusual situations which may necessitate the use of 
commercial air carriers. 

We want the services to work with us in this effort to come up 
with a solution which will protect them against a repetition of the 
incidents revealed in the report of the Comptroller les ral. 

At the same time, we also want to make sure that the departments 
carefully restudy their transportation regulations so that at all times 
reasonableness will be the guide to the expenditure of Government 
funds. 

We may find that an authorization and an appropriation for the 
purchase abroad of furniture and other items needed for household 
use may, in the long run, be a great deal cheaper than continuously 
moving these effects out of the United States and back again to the 
United States. 

This, of course, would also involve storage costs. 

Someone has said that three moves in the armed services equals a 
good fire. If that is true, it is possible that we may also be doing a 
great service for members of the armed services. 

We need the facts upon which to base an intelligent report to the 
full committee, accompanied by suggested legislation which will 
prevent, or at least reduce, the possibility of future maladministration 
in this area. 

Now, Mr. Blandford, have I covered everything that we had in 
mind ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there anything else you had to say ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Sir, I think that covers it adequately at this time. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, members of the subcommittee, that was the 
statement I wanted for the record, on how we plan to proceed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think—if I may—Mr. Bennett was not here at 
the time you mentioned it—but this is based, Mr. Bennett, upon a 
perfectly valid wide-open law, so that there is no charge here of 
illegal movements of household effects. It is a question of judgment, 
and that is actually what we are looking into. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. Everything that was done in this area 
was done legally. As you have heard me say, this started in the 
Senate. This began in the Senate. They caught it, and it came up 
as I said, in the conference on the public works bill. 

Now, in that our distinguished former colleague and chairman of 
this committee, Mr. Short, has another engagement which he is 
compelled to keep, and since the committee does not want to work 
a hardship on anybody, certainly one who has made such a magnificent 
contribution to his Government from the legislative end as well as 
the executive end, we want to accommodate our former distinguished 
and still beloved colleague, former colleague, in keeping his com- 
mitments. Instead of beginning by hearing the GAO—Mr. Bailey— 
where are you, Mr. Bailey ? 

Mr. Batter. Right here. 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to hear Mr. Short first and then we will 
hear you. 

So, Mr. Short, if you will come up, we will be very glad to hear 
you. And maybe we can get some suggestions from you. 

Secretary Snort. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
first, I want to say that I think the chairman has made a very com- 
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prehensive, clear, and succinct statement and analysis of the problem 
that confronts us, and that I cert: ainly concur wholeheartedly in the 
aims and objectives as expressed by the chairman of this subcommittee. 

In order to get a clear picture, I will take just a few minutes—and 
they will be very few—to try to get this in the proper perspective. 

As you gentlemen know, Tam Assistant Secretary of the Army for 
Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve Forces. One of my other duties is 
that of Army membership on the Per Diem Travel, and Transporta- 
tion Allowance Committee, and, for the 6-month period ending on 
the 30th of this month, I hold the chairmanship of that Committee. 
The chairmanship rotates among Army, Navy, and Air Force. My 
appearance here today is in my capacity as Chairman of that Com- 
mittee. General Besson, Chief of Army Transportation, is here to 
testify in behalf of the Department of the Army. Representatives of 
other services will also respond in behalf of their services. 

The function of the Per Diem, Travel, and Transportation Allow- 
ance Committee is to issue basic entitlement regulations for travel 
and transportation allowances for members of the uniformed services. 
This Committee is under the general policy guidance of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. You are speaking today as the representative of the 
Secretary of Defense / 

Secretary Suorr. I am speaking as the Chairman of this Per Diem 
Committee. And we operate under the general policy guidance of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Secretary Suorr. Mr. Jackson, the Assistant Secretary for Per- 
sonnel in the Navy, was Chairman of this Committee for the 6 months 
preceding me. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, this is a defense committee that you are on ? 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. It 1s composed of representatives of all 
three services, 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Secretary Suorr. And the chairmanship rotates. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. 

Secretary Suorr. I have had it only for the past 6 months. 

Mr. Rrvers. I see. 

Secretary Snorr. One of the entitlements administered under the 
Joint Travel Regulations is the shipment of household goods. The 
intent of those regulations has been and still is to provide satisfac- 
tory service at the lowest possible cost. The General Accounting 
Office, in the audit of transportation accounts, has discovered a num- 
ber of shipments of household goods by commercial air under con- 
ditions alleged to be questionable and at substantial additional excess 
cost over surface movement. The circumstances leading up to those 
particular shipments will be discussed by represent: itives from the 
appropr iate service concerned. 

The Per Diem, Travel, and Transportation Allowance Committee. 
during 1959, became aw: ae of possible misunderstanding of that 
portion of the Joint Travel Regulations which La irs to authorize 
shipment of household goods w ithout regard to the cost of the various 
modes of transportation. And, as the chairman has said, it is wide 
open. It covers the whole waterfront. It is loosely drawn. And 
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unless you want to amend it by legislation, certainly, we should tighten 
our belts so far as the administration of the act is concerned. 

But I want to point out sani! our Committee amended the Joint 
Travel Regulations on October 1, 1959, last year, to carry a restric- 
tion identical to that contained in DOD Directive 4500.13, as revised 
on March 10, 1959, as follows. 

This is repetitious, Mr. Chairman, but I think it is worthwhile to 
quote again, this change that was made back in October of last year. 
And I quote : 

However, disregard of comparative costs of the various modes of trans- 
portation is authorized only to the extent carriers within the mode which would 
produce the lowest over-all cost to the Government cannot provide the required 
service satisfactorily. 

I feel that appropriate action has now been taken to insure that 
the lowest possible cost with satisfactory service obtains in all cases. 
Air movement of some household goods is absolutely necessary and 
regulation by statute or absolute administration at Department level 
would work an unnecessary hardship on the services. 

I am glad the chairman, in his opening statement, pointed out the 
need for some flexibility and discretion, because, certainly in remote 
areas of the world, air transportation is about the only kind of trans- 
portation you could get. 

I want your subcommittee, sir, to rest assured that the Per Diem, 
Travel, and Tr: ansportat ion Allowance Committee will take whatever 
additional action 1s considered necessary to insure that air transpor 
tation of household goods is held to an absolute minimum consistent 
with good management, The service representatives will also advise 
you what additional controls they have published to insure com- 
pliance with this intent. 

Now, we have changed the rules and regulations to a considerable 
extent since these cases were brought to our attention. And I cer- 
tainly agree with our chairman that when the cost of the transpor- 
tation of goods equals the value of those goods, on the face of it, it is 
stupidity; it goes against commonsense, and yet, costly as the trans- 
portation may be, it is necessary that you have certain household 
goods or baggage along with your personnel who are sent to remote 
areas of the world, regardless of how much it costs. They have to 
have something with them. 

It seems to me that we should tighten our belts and we should have 
closer surveillance and tighter control. Perhaps we can do it by regu- 
Jation and administration. 

I was impressed when you said you can’t legislate against admin- 
istrative stupidity. You can’t sit in this room as a Member of Con- 
gress, and over on the floor, and spell out in detail the specific and 
definite intricate rules and regulations which you have to delegate to 
some administrative agency. 

You can’t legislate against administrative stupidity or bad judg- 
ment, any more than you can legislate virtue or prosperity. It is 
a matter of administration and of regulation. 

And I am pleased, sir, that my old colleagues in the Congress, with 
the help of counsel, are alert and on their toes. Iam also pleased that 


the General Accounting Office, which is the tool of Congress—your 


strong right arm, and not subject to Executive control anywhere in 
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our Government, are also awake and alert, to point out such enormous 
cost for the transportation of goods. 

I think we all were impressed that perhaps bad judgment was ex- 
ercised; that mistakes were made; and that is the reason this particu- 
lar Committee. of which IT am now Chairman, until the end of this 
month, issued a directive placing certain restrictions identical to that 
contained in the Department of Defense directive, earlier last year, on 
March 10, 

These particular cases really h: uppe ned—it all happened before 
action was taken by the Per Diem Committee and by certain other 
steps that have been taken in order to insure that we can have trans- 
portation of baggage and household goods at the lowest possible cost 
to our taxpayer. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, you have made a very fine statement 
and, as usual, your cooperation, immediate understanding, and knowl- 
edge is always there. 

Secretary Suorr. Tam not a lawyer or son of the law. 

Mr. Rivers. I know. 

Secretary Suorr. Certainly, as is the gentleman who occupies the 
chair. But it seems to me if those in charge, with the authority and 
responsibility of transporting these eoods, will follow the new direc- 
tion that we gave them ener ago, back in October of last vear, and 
perhaps tighten up a bit on their revulations and controls, it eould 
be done administratively. 

But if this committee wants to write into legislation—that is, if they 
think they could have a tighter control or better supervision by putting 
it definitely into law—-I would have no particular objection to it, ex- 
cept I can quickly, rather quickly, see perhaps some of the handicaps 
and disadvantages of putting into statutory law pee ifie re quireme nts 
that would tend to hamper or bind the Director or the Chief of Trans- 
portation. I don’t care what service he is in. 

Mr. Rivers. Since we have begun our study of this in preparation 
for this meeting, Mr. Blandford has very ably, as is his characteristic, 
explored this area. 

Mr. Blandford, I think it would be good—if the subcommittee 
will permit—if you will read what we have in mind in the event it 
is necessary. Maybe we can get the Secretary's reaction to what is 
going on in our mind. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Biuanprorp. Mr. Chairman, if I could ask a few background 
questions first ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. To see whether this approach would be possible. 

Am I correct, Mr. Secretary, that we are really talking in terms of 
a relatively few number of moves / 

Secretary Snorr. I think the General Accounting Office pointed 
out 15. 

Mr. Rivers. Thirteen. 

Secretary Suorr. I think one is too many. 

Mr, Bianprorp. Well, 1 am speaking of total—I have a copy of 
General Besson’s statement. He sayvs—which hasn't been read yet, 
but he says: 

We are quite conservative, as evidenced by the fact that we have approved 
none of the three requests received in my Office during the past 6 months. 
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If that is an estimate, an approximate estimate of the magnitude | 


of the problem from the viewpoint of the Army, then what we are 
dealing with here may be 30 or 40 or 50 air moves a year, or some- 
thing of that nature. 


But—would you assume from your own experience on the Joint 


Travel Committee that this is a relatively small number that we are 
talking about ¢ 

Secretary Suorr. I think it is a relatively small number and, due 
to our rather painful experience, I should think that the numbers 
would be reduced. However, I would like to see the Chief of Trans- 
portation, who has the authority and responsibility, not to be hog- 


tied or hamstrung by statutory legislation, but perhaps tighten a bit | 


on the rules and regulations, but still give him considerable flexibility 
to take care of these individual moves wherever they happen to occur, 

Mr. Bianprorp. The trouble is, the Secretary knows me too well, 
and he knows what I am leading up to already before he has even 
seen thisamendment. | Laughter. | 

Secretary Suorr. I wouldn’t dare read the brilliant and resource- 
ful mind of the counsel. [Further laughter. | 

Mr. BLanprorp. What I really asked the question for was this—— 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr, Buanprorp. It seems that the Chief of Transportation now 
must certify only to the extent of the cost differential, if J read Gen- 
eral Besson’s statement correctly, and that the transportation officer 
is vested with the final authority to make the decision. 

But if we are only dealing with 40 or 50 airfreight shipments of 
household effects a year, then certainly there would be no great ad- 
ministrative burden imposed upon the services if we required a flag 
or general officer to certify personally in writing, so that he couldn't 
delegate the authority, that such a move was necessary. That is the 
first suggestion. And then—— 

Secretary Suorr. And I think there should be uniformity. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. 

Secretary Suort. As the chairman brought out, we don’t want the 
Army operating one way, the Air Force another way—they still have 
it under study, as you say. 

Mr. Rivers. Uniformity. 

Secretary Suorr. Or the Navy to do it differently. I think you 
should have as much uniformity as is practicable and feasible. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The thing that amazes me is that under the Career 
Compensation Act the law specifically required that the regulations 
be uniform. 

Now I learn for the first time that you can have uniform regulations 
that can be administered differently. I don’t know how you can con- 
trol that. Maybe you have to have administrative regulations to de- 
cide how the regulations are going to be administered uniformly. 
| Laughter. | 

We thought we were providing in the law that the regulations would 
be the same. Now we find that the three services are all doing it three 
different ways under the same set of uniform regulations. 

But that maybe is why the law ought to be involved, and not depend 
upon regulations, 
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But the first concept here—and you seem to agree with the chair- 
man’s thesis that it is ridiculous to move household effects by air when 
the cost of the movement exceeds the value of the goods involved. 

Secretary Snort. That is right. 

Mr. BianpForp. If that is the case, either don’t send the man with 
his household effects, or buy them when he gets over there, or let him 
vo over on temporary duty and pay him a station allowance and rotate 
him that much sooner. I think there has to be some reasonableness 
there. 

Now, that leads me to the amendment which has been suggested, and 
it is merely a vehicle for discussion at this point, which is that at the 
end of the first sentence of section 303(c) of the Career Compensation 
Act—let me give you a copy of this so you can follow it along. 

Now, as you will see from reading that, Mr. Secretary, we would 
add a new sentence at the end of the first sentence in section 303(c), to 
this effect, and I will read it so—— 

Secretary SHort. Yes; you read it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that people can follow what we are 
at here. 

I might preface this by saying that it is perfectly obvious what 
the conferees wanted. They wanted legislation and not regulations. 
It is obvious what the subcommittee was directed to prepare. 

Secretary SHort. Yes, and it is much better to handle it this way 
than to stick a rider on some bill. 

Mr. Branprorp. That is right. 

Secretary SHort. That has no—— 

Mr. Rivers. This goes to the source of the organic law. 

Secretary Suortr. That is right. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Now, 303(c) now reads as follows: 


getting 


In addition to the allowances authorized above, under such conditions and 
imitations and for such ranks, grades, or ratings and to and from such loca- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretaries concerned, members of the uniformed 
services when ordered to make a change of permanent station shall be entitled 
to transportation in kind for dependents or to reimbursement therefor, or to 
i monetary allowance in lieu of such transportation in kind at a rate to be 
prescribed not in excess of the rate authorized in subsection (a) of this section, 
and in connection with a change of station (whether temporary or permanent), 
to transportation (including packing, crating, drayage, temporary storage, and 
unpacking) of baggage and household effects, or reimbursement therefor, to and 
from such locations and within such weight allowances as may be prescribed 
by the Secretaries, without regard to the comparative costs of the various modes 
of transportation. 


That is existing law. 
So to that we would add a comma, and the following: 


except that no transportation of any item of hold baggage or household effects 
of a member of any uniformed service may be made by commercial air carrier 
at a cost— 


not rate, but at a cost— 


exceeding the cost of the transportation thereof by other means unless an ap- 
propriate flag or general officer designated by the Secretary of the military 
department concerned has personally certified in writtng that the urgent mili- 
tary requirements of that uniformed service do not permit its transportation by 
other means and the estimated cost of transportation by commercial air carrier 
does not exceed the estimated fair value of the hold baggage or household effects 
to be transported. 
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Secretary Suorr. You are narrowing it down. You are closing 
a loophole. You are not going to leave it to the fellow out in the 
field. It will have to be reviewed and approved by a general or flag 
officer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And there has to be some kind of a value placed 
upon the shipment. And if it turns out that the household effects 
are worth $4,000, and it is going to cost $5,000, the answer is “No.” 
You just don’t bother sending them. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t want—I don’t think the committee ought to 
go on record as discouraging the possibility of transportation by air, 
Keeping i in mind what Mr. Blandford has said so well, and to which 
the Secretary agreed, we don’t know what the future development of 
air transportation is going to be. 

And I think when we come to costs, Mr. Blandford, we have to 
take into consideration that word “cost,” in its entire understanding 
and concept, The cost could include, for instance, what it costs you 
to get the thing crated. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is why the word “rate” is not appropriate. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why the word “rate,” that the Senate put in 
there, is not i ange The Senate put in the word “rate.” 

Now, Mr. Secretary, we have some planes in development now, that 
the commercial as we i as the military hope to have in service in the 
not too distant future, that may revolutionize transportation. 

Secretary Suorr. Well, you have. Youcan ship cheaper by air now 
than vou can by water. 

Mr. Rivers. So if these enterprising commercial air people—and 
they are coming into being now—develop a plane that you don’t have 
to spend so much money on the crating—— 

Secretary Suorr. That is right. 

M, Rivers. And they can pack it—like these large vans you see on 
the highway. 

Secretary Snort. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. They can wrap them in blankets and crate them and put 
them there and get them out by putting them on pallets and then 
move them off in a few minutes by swinging the tail of the plane 
open—they can unload them in some ridiculously short period of time, 
they tell me. 

And where it is cheaper, we shouldn’t stop that by legislation, 
should we, Mr. Blandford ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So we want to have that understanding. 

Secretary Suorr. That is very reasonable. 

Mr. Rivers. I think Mr. Blandford has covered the whole thing. 

And because, Mr. Secretary, there again, where you have to get the 
permission from the top side, like a flag or general officer, that is, 
general officer or other flag officer, there may be some critical element 
of baggage needed, and if the cost then would exceed it, there would 
be the discretionary authority in writing, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This would take care of it. Now, Mr. Blandford, is 
there anything else we ought to take up 

Secretary Storr. Under the examples you cited here, the General 
Accounting Oflice—I think five of the seven shipments were to be 
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shipped by some six commercial steamship lines. Though there is a 
statute, 1 understand, where you have to make these shipments in 
American bottoms. You have a little conflict of laws there. 

[ discussed this only briefly this morning with our legislative 
counsel, who is also my lawyer, Roger Currier, who is here. But he 
perhaps can discuss that point with you. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That 1s 46 U.S.C, 1241. 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is 5050, or is that just the provision of the code 
in military shipments ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, sir, this is a law which applies to everybody, 
including—I know this applies when members travel, or anybody 
else. 

The law reads: 

Any officer or employee of the United States traveling on official business over- 
seas or to or from any of the possessions of the United States shall travel and 
transport his personal effects on ships registered under the laws of the United 
States where such ships are available, unless the necessity of his mission re- 
quires the use of a ship under a foreign flag. Provided, that the Comptroller 
General of the United States shall not credit any allowance for travel or ship- 
ping expenses incurred on a foreign ship in the absence of satisfactory proof of 
the necessity thereof. 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think that probably the Comptroller—— 

Secretary Suorr. It is your old Buy American Act. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is right. 

Secretary Suorr. And ship in American bottoms. We know that 
story so well up here. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, that will make the competition greater. Be- 
“ause the commercial air can more nearly compete with our bottoms 
than they could with somebody else’s. That would make the com- 
mercial more capable. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That would work in the interest of the commercial car- 
riers. Isn’t that right, Mr. Blandford ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes, sir; there is no question about it. 

Actually, I am sure the GAO will probably be able to develop with 
us whether they used foreign freight rates or whether they used— 
that is, ships, where the crew wages are about one-third of what they 
are in America. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bailey, can you hear all this ? 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman, we did use rates for American bottoms 
in our computations. 

Mr. Rivers. You understand that provision thoroughly, don’t you. 

Mr. Batnry. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. 

Mr. Baitry. We took that into consideration in making our com- 
parisons. 

Mr. Rivers. I[ see. 

Thank you very much. 

Now, is there anything else of the Secretary ? 

Mr. Fisher ? 

Mr. Fisuer. No. 
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Secretary SHorr. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, when General Besson 
testifies, that he will go into the operations of this and give you de- 
tailed information which I am not capable of supplying. 

But as the boys briefed me hurriedly this morning, they said there 
is No question, serious question, with respect to household goods. 

But for hold baggage, probably that is too restrictive. Because 65 
pounds is really not enough in many cases. When you are restricted 
to 65 pounds going overseas, it is not enough. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, the language as to hold baggage that I have 
used here is to remove you from that. 

In other words, as I understand—— 

Secretary Suortr. That is fine. You can work that out. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

That was the reason for putting the word hold in. It is not in the 
law any place, so we will have to define it. 

But I wanted to distinguish between the 90 pounds, which you 
ought to be allowed to take with you, and the rest. Otherwise, you 
get into this problem of what is baggage. 

Now, General Besson says it is ; baggage that you carry with you, 
and what you don’t take with you is not. You could call household 
effects baggage, and so your limitation would be nothing. 

So what we are dealing with here is trying to distinguish between 
what you are raising—— 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In other words, let the men—you have to authorize 
some people to go overseas and hand-carry baggage which exceeds 
the 65 pounds, which is norm: ally authorized. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we can reconcile the difference between hand- 
carried gear and baggage that is put in the hold of ships, can’t we? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. The hold baggage is that which you put 
in the bottom of the ship. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And the other is what you put in your cabin. You 
can call it cabin baggage and hold baggage, I suppose. 

Mr. Rivers. I have had experience with both of them—Mr. Short 
and I. 

Secretary Suorr. We certainly have. 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Secretary, I note you and the Department of 
Defense have been working apparently to try to find some way of 
handling this administratively by regulations and directives. And 
as I read the GAO material about specific cases, I noted that part of 

the problem resolved around the nature of the thing that was c -arried 

For instance, it was pointed out that there was a sled flown to Paris 
in May, and a piano, which I guess doesn’t have any particular timing 
in this—but a piano was flown. So the nature of the goods had some 





bearing upon this problem. 

The question I wanted to ask: 

In making the directives and reorganization of your regulations in 
the Department of Defense, were you able to find a reasonable way 
to meet this part of the problem, or is that still a thing which you 
haven't quite met ? 
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Secretary Snorr. Of course, that is a difficult thing to spell out in 
detail. 

But I would say shipping a sled to Paris in May, or certainly to ship 
a sled to Pakistan would be poor management, to say the least. That 
would be putting it mildly. Someone blundered. 

Mr. Branprorp. May I say this—if I may, Mr. Bennett, make this 
one point ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. I may say I don’t have an answer to this, but my 
curiosity was aroused by this report as to just how you would meet 
this problem. Because I assume some people might treasure a par- 
ticular thing. 

Secretary Suorr. Oh, yes, on the sentimental value. 

Mr. Bennerr. But whether it should be flown has a bearing on this 
\ — problem. 

Now, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I wanted to say—and I hope you will ask GAO 
this, because I think it is significant. 

It may be that it is cheaper if they are going to commercially air 
freight turniture and household effects to include the sled, rather than 
ship the sled by surface vessel as a separate movement, with all the 
paper work involved. In other words, the time involved may not be 
nearly as important. 

It is poetic to say it was shipped in May, and it looks foolish, and 
it certainly appears to be foolish. 

On the other hand, it may have also included six bathing suits, too, 
in May, which would have been reasonable to send if you have six in 
the family. 

If you wanted to say, “Well, the sled should have gone by surface 
vessel and only those things that you immediately need in Metz, 
France, in May, should have gone by air—if you take two different 
shipments, you might end up w ‘ith a total cost exceeding that. 

Mr. Bennet. | realize that. 

This sort of a complication aroused my curiosity, to find out, since 
you have been struggling in the Department of Defense with this 
problem, if you had found a real answer to this. 

Secretary Suorr. You would have to get these gentlemen on the 
operation: al end. I am not acquainted enough with the details. 

Mr. Bennetr. Of course, we have—w hat is it; an 11,000-pound 
limitation ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. It depends on the rank involved. 

Secretary Suortr. For a general. 

Mr. BLaNnprorp. Depending on rank, 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. We have a limitation. 

Secretary SHorr. You know how hard we fought to increase the 
poundage for a general. 

Mr. Rivers. You 

Secretary Snort. We had some GS-10’s and 12’s and 13's in the 
State Department who are allowed more space and more weight than 
major generals. 

Mr. Rivers. You remember-—— 

Secretary SwHorr. We fought hard for that. And we helped the 
armed services. I am sure they appreciated it. They might forget. 

You have to remind them occasionally. | Laughter. ] 
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Mr. Rivers. I know it. Well, it is the same old thing, now. You 
have to do it over and over again. There have to be reasons. 

Secretary SHorr. Yes. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. There have to be reasons. But that was a rider on the 
appropriations bill. 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. By the former Representative from Wisconsin, Mr. 
Glenn Davis. That is why Mr. Vinson wants this thing taken up 
where it belongs, and not as a rider on another legislation not re- 
lated to the subject. 

Secretary Suorr. You are going at it in the right way. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why the distinguished Secretary knows so much 
more about it than most people. Because he lived with it. 

Secretary SHorr. I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there any other question from the Secretary ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fisher—have you finished, Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. There has always been a question, to my mind, and this 
brings it up, of whether—we run into the situation where it costs 
$14,000 to ship a batch of things from Texas to Pakistan, which un- 
doubtedly exceeds the value of what they are shipping, and maybe 
twice as much. 

What about the situation where it is two-thirds of the value or 
about half the value or a third of the value? You are still getting 
into expensive transportation. 

I am wondering how much has been done and how much can prop- 
erly be done to furnish these quarters with at least some of the basic 
furniture? Then it doesn’t have to be replaced and reshipped every 
time a man is moved. 

I was down in Puerto Rico a few years ago at the airbase there, and 
a general was showing me—he said, “This furniture has been moved 
three times in the last 24 months.” And he said, “I was in San Fran- 

cisco, and they sent me somewhere else; they suddenly sent me some- 
where else, and they got me down here, and it has been shipped three 
times in the last 24 months,” and undoubtedly at a cost two or three 
times the value of the furniture. 

He was of the opinion then—he said, “Why can’t the Government 
buy the basic furniture in this apartment” or this house? 

Mr. Rivers. They do, where they are on quarters. 

Secretary Suorr. The stoves, the refrigerators, the stuff that is ab- 
solutely required. And it would be much cheaper i in the long run. 
That is something long past due, both in the continental United States 
and overseas. 

Mr. Fisuer. I am wondering 








Secretary Suorr. Two moves and you are busted; you are broke. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. FisHer. I wonder how much of that has been done and how 
much of that can be done. 

Secretary Snort. We are buying furniture, some of the heavy, fun- 
damental required stuff, in our housing on permanent posts and in- 
stallations. 
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Mr. Rivers. Well, in Europe we own the furniture in most of our 
places. 

Secretary Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You take in Spain; we own furniture in Spain. 

General Bresson. If I may, sir, Mr. Secretary-—— 

Secretary Suorr. General Besson. 

Mr. Rivers. Come up closer. 

He is Chief of Transportation of the Army ? 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

General Bresson. To certain of our oversea areas at the present time, 
where we have been able to provide household goods, we restrict the 
amount of household goods that our members can take overseas. 

Secretary Suorr. Yes. 

General Bresson. For example, it is 2,000 pounds to Japan, and I 
think it is the same to Germany. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Bresson. And to the Caribbean. Where we have the furni- 
ture, we reduce the allowance shipped, despite the fact that the con- 
gressional authority exists to move up to, as you know, 11,000 pounds 
for a general. 

Mr. Rivers. But you have to have—excuse me, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fisuer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. You have to have control of the housing projects, 
where you furnish them ¢ , 

General Besson. We 

Mr. Rivers. For instance, the housing projects you have in Ger- 
many; you control those. They were built by deutsche funds, as the 
Secretary remembers. 

In France, you built housing down in the—Bussae—Major Eblen, 
where were all those places we went / . 

Major Esten. Down in France? Captieux—— 

Mr. Rivers. Maisonfort. Where else, Major? 

Major Esten. Of course, we went to Spain. Royal Oaks. 

Mr. Rivers. No; Lam talking about France. 

Major Esten. Up in Orleans. 

Mr. Rivers. Up through there, those are your own houses. You 
made that deal with the French Government when you sold wheat 
on the world market. 

Secretary Suorr. Surplus commodity housing. 

Mr. Rivers. But they didn’t have the “surplus.” We had to convert 
them into French francs, and built the housing. 

And we have control of those houses. 

General Besson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The same as appropriated houses, for all intents and 
purposes. Now, in those cases you furnish those houses, don’t you? 

General Bresson. We furnish to a certain extent, and I am not quite 
sure in France to what extent we do. I know it is quite complete 
in Germany. 

Mr. Rivers. Germany. 

General Bresson. And in Japan. 

Mr. Rivers. Japan. 
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General Brsson. I think it might be of value, sir, if I would furnish 
for the record the limitations which we prescribe on the shipment of 
household goods to oversea areas. 

Secretary Suorr. I am very glad that the Congressman from Texas 
brought this matter up, because I have had a pretty strong feeling 
for a number of years that it would be much better and cheaper if 
we would furnish a lot of our quarters with Government furniture. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Isn’t this limited to that area where you actually 
own the quarters ¢ 

Can you purchase furniture on the local market for a house that 
you rent ¢ 

For example, in these MAAG groups—these are where these things 
come, are mostly from these MAAG operations. 

Secretary Suorr. Rental housing. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Wouldn’t it be cheaper in the long run to rent the 
quarters over there furnished ¢ 

General Besson. It might very well be, and 1 am not sure that we 
couldn't do it today. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have the authority—— 

General Bresson. The problem is it is unfunded; that is, it is un- 
programed and unfunded. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is what Imean. You don’t have the authority, 
as I understand it. I may be wrong. 

General Besson. I don’t have the fiscal authority, certainly. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we should look into that. 

Now, are we restricted by this directive of the Chairman ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. To the abuses of commercial air transport, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Commercial air. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And actually what the objective of the moment is 
is to try to put a stop to any further abuses of the very thing the 
Comptroller General revealed. 

On the other hand, it is obvious—and this is going to disclose many 
things that even the services will want to look into further. And 
usually with a little stimulation they are happy to look into them. 

In this sort of thing—for example, an indication of interest in the 
possibility of an authorization and an appropriation for the renting of 
furnished quarters—I think the State Department has the authority. 
I don’t know whether we have the authority or not—overseas, it might 
well be justified. If we can get some of these cost 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Comparisons, we might be able to prove that if 
we stay in there for 20 years we would be far ahead, or if we stayed 
for 5 years we would be ahead. ' 

Mr. Rivers. You take the whole list of the countries with whom we 
have unilateral and bilateral agreements necessitating, by virtue of 
this military aid, and so forth, the existence of many types of MAAG 
officers, General Besson. It is sizable when you take the aggregate. 

Secretary Suorr. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. It is sizable. 

That is where I think this Texas thing came in. That was prob- 
ably a MAAG officer—wasn’t it ? 

General Brsson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. To Pakistan; it was a MA AG officer. 

General Bresson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, the attaché’s is a different proposition, isn’t it ? 
He comes out of the State Department money, doesn’t he—the 
attaché ¢ 

Mr. Branprorp. On a reimbursable basis, I believe. But he is 
limited to the same regulations that apply to all other officers. 

Mr. Rivers. I thought that came under the State Department. 

Secretary Suorr. It is reimbursable. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Only for reimbursement. 

Mr. Rivers. You have your attachés, too. It is a sizable item. 

Now, is there anything else from the Secretary’ I know he wants 
to be going. 

Secretary Suorr. No. I thank you very much. 

We are going to have to tighten our belts a bit. We will work 
it out some way. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Blandford, you think we better 

Mr. BLanprorp. The GAQ, I think. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bailey, would you come up, please, sir / 

You havea prepared statement, Mr. Bailey ‘ 

Mr. Bartey. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you let us have it, please, sir? 

( Pause.) 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bailey, the committee will be very pleased to hear 
you. You are representing the GAQ, aren’t you ¢ 

Mr. Baitry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And I might say before you begin, Congress realizes 
that you are our representatives. And, when you bring these things 
to our attention, we are not unmindful that you are doing what the 
Congress has directed you to do. You are our accounting group, and 
we appreciate this alertness on the part of your Office. 

We are not at all unmindful of the service you are rendering to the 
Congress and the Nation, because we created you for this purpose, and 
we appreciate your bringing these things to our attention. 

Now, we will be very pleased to hear from you now on this matter 
for which this committee is convened, to look into this alleged abuse, 
that was brought to our attention through the GAOQ—to the other 
branch of the Congress. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Battry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I start with my prepared statement, I would like to intro- 
duce my associates who are here with me this morning. 

On my right is Mr. Oscar B. Carpenter, Acting Assistant General 
Counsel of the General Accounting Office. 

On my immediate left, Mr. Fasick, supervisory accountant in the 
Defense Accounting and Auditing Division. 

On his left, Mr. Russel B. Amick, Assistant Chief of the Reports 
Branch of our Transportation Division. 

Mr. Rivers. Glad to have all of you gentlemen. 

Through Mr. Vinson and his subcommittee, we have been dealing 
with you on procurement. 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. We had a lot of your other top-ranking officers be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
General Accounting Office has made a limited review of shipments of 
household goods to and from oversea points by commercial airlines 
incident to permanent changes of station of Army and Air Force per- 
sonnel, Our review was ‘primarily directed toward determining 
whether (1) air transportation was used for shipment of household 
goods when adequate and less costly surface transportation was avail- 
able, and (2) items not essential to the health or well-being of the 
transferred personnel or for the prevention of undue hardship were 
included in shipments. We undertook this review after our Trans- 
portation Division noted, during audits of payments to air carriers, 
two expensive air shipments of household goods from Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., and one expensive shipment from Fort MacArthur, Calif. 
We thereupon reviewed all bills of lading involving air shipments 
costing $2,000 or more issued by these installations during the period 
June 1958 to October 1959. We also examined selected vouchers for 
transportation costing $2,000 or more paid by the Army Finance Cen- 
ter, Indianapolis, Ind., during the period April to September 1959. 
A total of 37 air shipments costing $2,000 or more were found. We 
selected 21 of these shipments as a representative sample and com- 
pared the cost of each with costs which would have been incurred had 
shipment been made by surface means. We found in 13 of the 21 in- 
stances that shipment could have been made at less cost had surface 
means been used. On the remaining eight shipments we found that— 

(a) Five cases involved shipments to South American countries 
for which complete information on inland surface transportation 
costs were not readily available for comparative purposes. 

(6) Three cases involved shipments where air transportation 
costs were either less or only slightly higher than available sur 
face transportation costs. 

We did not select any Navy shipments for examination because of 
the Navy’s apparent limited use of commercial air facilities for trans- 
port of household goods. The Navy shipped only an estimated 266 
tons of household goods by commercial air at costs of about $165,000 
in fiscal year 1959. In contrast, the Army and Air Force shipped 
about 2,000 tons at costs of over $1,500,000 during the same period. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will just skip reading the 
next portion of our statement because your statement has covered it 
very completely. 

Mr. Rivers. ‘Yes, sir. 

Mr. Battey. Our review of the 21 shipments disclosed that house- 
hold goods of military personnel being tr ansferred to and from over- 
sea assignments have been shipped by commercial air transportation 
fac ilities at costs significantly in excess of the cost of adequate and 
available surface tr: sport: ation. We found that in 13 of these cases 
shipments cost ing $125,470 could have been shipped for about $23,000 
at savings of approxim: ately $102,000 had they been made by available 
surface transportation. For example, a shipment from Texas to 
Bangkok, Thailand, cost $21,676, or about $19,780 more than the cost 
of surface transportation. A shipment from Texas to Karachi, Paki- 
stan, costing $14,850, could have been shipped for $13,080 less; a ship- 
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ment from California to Zaragoza, Spain, costing $4,091 could have 
heen shipped for about $1,480 less; a shipment from California to 
Karachi, Pakistan, costing $20,848, could have been shipped for about 
$19,000 less; and another shipment from Texas to Bangkok, Thailand, 
costing $14,353, could have been shipped for $12,970 less. In the case 
of each of these shipments, and also in respect to the other eight ex- 
pensive air shipments, we determined that surface transportation was 
available, and, had the surface transportation been used, there would 
not have been an unreasonable delay in the arrival of the household 
voods. 


NONESSENTIAL ITEMS INCLUDED IN COMMERCIAL AIR SHIPMENTS 


A review of itemized listings of the contents of 3 of the 13 air 
shipments disclosed that items not essential to the health or well-being 
of the transferred personnel had been included in the shipments. 
For example, we found the following items included in such ship- 
ments: 

1. A piano to Spain. 
2. A sled to Metz, France, in the month of May. 
3. A model ship from France to the United States. 

In view of the availability and adequacy of surface transportation 
to Europe, we believe that it would have been feasible to use the less 
expensive surface means for shipping the above-cited items. Because 
of the high cost of shipping by commercial air, conservation of pub- 
lie funds requires that any necessary shipments of household goods by 
commercial air be carefully screened to insure that only essential items 
are transported by higher cost transportation unless it would be less 
expensive to ship all household effects in one lot. In the case of items 
considered to be desirable but not essential, we believe that shipment 
should be by Jess expensive surface transportation unless there are 
cogent reasons, which are fully documented, justifying air shipment. 


INADEQUATE GUIDANCE GIVEN TO TRANSPORTATION OFFICERS 


Our review also disclosed that an adequate study was not made be- 
fore the Army’s Chief of Transportation advised transportation of- 
ficers in March 1957 that the information available indicated that 24 
designated oversea areas were not adequately served by surface trans- 
portation and pointed out that transportation officers might move 
household goods of Army personnel by commercial air when required 
by the circumstances. We found, however, that there was adequate 
surface transportation to certain of the specific areas covered by this 
advice. 

The Chief, U.S. Army Mission, Military Assistance Advisory 
Group, Teheran, Iran, after receiving two shipments of household 
goods by commercial air from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., both of 
which shipments cost in excess of $8,000 each, advised the Chief of 
Transportation that there were no known circumstances which could 
justify commercial air shipment of household goods to Iran. In an- 
other instance, a commander in Asmara, Eritrea, advised the Chief 
of Transportation, subsequent to March 1957, that the use of air 
transportation for the movement of household goods to that location 
should be discontinued. Both Teheran, Iran, and Osmara, Eritrea. 
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were included in the Army’s list of areas not adequately served by 
surface transportation. 

These two instances indicate that an adequate study was not made 
of the actual transportation facilities before the message was issued. 
We were informed by an official in whose office the message was pre- 
pared that it was prepared only on the basis of experience in the field 
and complaints of late arrival of household goods by service personnel, 

Army Circular 55-15 was subsequently issued and provided for the 
discontinuance of the use of air for the movement of household goods 
to Tran, Miiivea, and Giher spec ilied localities. Tlowever, certain other 
countries were added to the list of oversea areas where surface trans- 
portation was considered by the Army to be inadequate, and the cir- 
cular still permitted, at the prerogative of transportation officers, the 
use of commercial air transportation to a total of 39 areas. 


AGENCY ACTION AND COMMENTS 


Our findings were forwarded in December 1959 to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) for comment. We were advised 
that the Department of the Army had investigated the cases cited in 
our report and concluded that the departmental guidance which had 
been issued to field activities was inadequate. Accordingly, on De 
cember 10, 1959, the Chief of Transportation was designated as the 
only authorizing agency for movement of household goods by com- 
mercial air transportation. We were advised further that the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force had not completed its investigation and that we 
would be informed of the results of this investigation. We have since 
learned that the Air Force has ordered transportation officers to per- 
sonally review and justify each shipment moving by air. 

On the basis of our findings that the unnecessary use of commercial 
ur transportation for shipmer it of household goods has resulted in ad 
ditional costs to the Government, and on the basis of the inadequacy 
of previous and existing instructions with respect to limitations on 
use of commercial air shipments, we recommended to the Secretary 
of Detense on April 25, 1960, that, where commercial air transporta- 
tion of household goods is more expensive than available surface trans- 
portation, specific instructions be issued limiting commercial air ship- 
ment to those instances when speed of delivery is essential; that such 
method of shipment be restricted to those items which are urgently re- 
quired ror use by the transferred member or his dependents ; and that 
action be taken to incorporate such instructions into the Joint Travel 
Regulations, which are the basic authorization for shipment of house- 
hold goods of military personnel at Government expense. 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense has recently stated that an ap- 
propriate amendment to the Joint Travel Regulations is presently 
under discussion within the Department of Defense. 


OVERPAYMENT TO CARRIER 


During the course of our review we also noted that one commercial 
air carrier was overpaid $43,763 for transportation of a shipment of 
household goods. The overpayment resulted from an error in billing 
made by the carrier and the failure of the disbursing officer to verify 
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the mathematical accuracy of the voucher and supporting documents. 
We have recently collected the overpayment from the carrier 

Mr. Chairman, that completes our prepared statement. We will be 
pleased to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. That is a very comprehensive 
and very important statement. You feel now that regulations have 
been issued to plug some of these loopholes / 

Mr. Baitey. Yes, sir; we feel that the Ar my has taken action which 
should help this situation. However, we do not feel that the Air 
Force regulation has gone far enough, since it still leaves in the hands 
of the local transportation officer the decision problem. 

And, recognizing that in many cases the transportation officers are 
not particularly high-ranking personnel, I think that they are sub- 
ject. possibly to pressures that a flag officer or a higher placed indi- 
vidual in the military service, such as the Chief of Tr: ansportation, 
would be able to exercise, possibly, a little more independent judg- 
ment than the transportation officer at a local installation. 

Mr. Rivers. That isa good observation, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you hear what Mr. Blandford’s proposal was to 
Mr. Short ? 

Mr. Baitey. Yes, sir: we heard it. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t you think that would give you a uniformity, 
topside, that would resolve some of these decisions ‘that might be due 
to influences, as you have indicated, locally ¢ 

Mr. Baitry. Yes, sir; we feel that this would be a very good method 
of covering this by legislation; that is, a legislative requirement. 

Is that mght, Mr. Carpenter / 

Mr. Carrentrer. Yes. Without some restriction in the law itself, 
it is still legal to ship it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, as I- 

Mr. Carrenter. And, with all due regard to the regulations, there 
might be some question as to whether it would be illegal actually 
from the standpoint of recouping these payments. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, regulations may be changed. 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. But basic statutory—a statutory interpretation, that 
is, on the cold facts of law, expressing the intendment of Congress, 
is something that wouldn’t vary. 

Mr. Carventer. Yes, sir: it is exactly right. 

Mr, Buanprorp. Mr. Carpenter’s point, Mr. Chairman, I think, is 
something that I hadn’t thought of until now. But if a general or 
flag officer certifies that an air shipment is necessary and he certifies 
it on the basis of a statute which then would be subject to interpreta- 
tion by the GAO, I rather suspect that general or flag officer is going 
to be mighty sure before he signs his name to something for which he 
might find himself personally liable. 

Mr. Carpenter. If this provision—and I am not saying it does, 
Mr. Blandford—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, but I say, your point 

Mr. Carrenter. If it puts him in the position of certifying officer 
this aspect of the matter might become important. But this is a 
personal observation on my part. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. It certainly is going to make any general or flag 
officer who reads those recommendations from the transportation 
officer mighty careful before he approves air shipments when they 
exceed the cost of other methods of transportation. 

Mr. Carpenter. Don’t misunderstand me 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 

Mr, Carpenter. Now, I am not saying this is so. I don’t want to 
mislead the committee. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Oh, no. 

Mr. Carpenter. But, as you point out, this might be regarded as 
having that effect. 

Mr. Bianprorp. At least there is no one wants to find out, by 
signing his name in a haphazard manner to one of these things, and 
then have it discovered that he is liable personally for a $19,000 air 
shipment. 

Mr. Carpenter. I personally would have some reluctance to do 
that. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman—Mr. Fisher, you want to continue? 

Mr. Fisuer. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, I don’t know whether you have given any 
thought to the precise language you might put in the statute. We 
have something to look at here as a proposal for our committee to 
work on. And then on the seventh page of your statement you use 
a little different language. 

In the proposal that is before the committee from the staff, it 
Says: 

Urgent military requirements do not permit. 

That is on the certificate. 

Now, on page 7, about four or five lines up from the bottom, you 
say something about the speed of delivery is essential, instances 
where speed of delivery is essential. 

Now, the reason I make this point is, when I read the proposal that 
is before our committee for thought, using the words “the urgent mili- 
tary requirements of that uniformed service do not permit its trans- 
portation,” I am impressed with the fact that that is a pretty strong 
statement—“urgent military requirements of a uniformed service do 
not permit.” That is pretty strong language. And I am just won- 
dering what military man could ever say that a shipment of anything 
would meet such a stringent requirement. 

And if that were the case, and if you were a flag officer sitting upon 
this thing, he would realize that it didn’t really mean that. And, there- 
fore, what I am worried about is the erosion from those words might 
lead toa very flexible situation. 

In other words, since he knows that there is practically nothing 
where the urgent military requirement of the service does not. permit 
the transportation in this particular way—since that is the situation, 
which he knows, and he knows Congress enacted it, and he also knows 
Congress didn’t mean it to mean that, that they meant it to mean 
something less than that, it raises such a question. 

And I am not trying to take up too much of your time here, but 
I am trying to find out if you had given any thought to the precise 
language you might put in the statute. Because the language you use 
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at page 7, comparable language, merely says: “When speed of delivery 
is essential,” 

[am wondering if you had given any thought as to which type of 
language would be preferable. 

Mr. Baitry. Mr. Bennett, | am going to ask Mr. Carpenter to reply 
to the question. 

Mr. Carrenrer. Mr. Bennett, we had given consideration to this 
problem, and we had devised—— 

Mr. Rivgrs. Speak a little louder. 

Mr. Carrenter. We had devised at least two proposals. 

Mr. Bennerr. Could we have them for our committee study, the 
proposals that you thought about ¢ 

Mr. Carrenter. We would be glad to submit them to the committee, 

rr I will see Mr. Blandford immediately after the hearing and give 
them to him. 

If you would like, I would just read them, one of them, right now, 
or two. 

Mr. Bennerr. Did you approve either one of them, or did you come 
to any conclusion on any of them ¢ 

Mr. Carrenter. It was our view that the first one would certainly 
solve the problem. 

The second one we were still discussing to some extent because our 
transportation people injected into it a thought which hadn’t occurred 
to us. 

Our first proposal, in substance, with respect to this language, was 
this, to add at the end of the sentence : 
except that commercial air shipment at higher cost may not be made unless the 
Secretary of the service concerned certifies that the articles shipped at Govern- 
ment expense are required for use in carrying out assigned duties or are required 
by the exigency of the service and shipment by ordinary means will not serve 
the purpose. 

This was modeled after the expedited shipment language in the 
regulations, to which the chairman referred in his opening statement. 

Mr. Bennerr. I am just fearful that the proposal before us is too 
stringent. 

What do you feel about it, where it says, “urgent military require- 
ments of that uniformed service do not permit its transportation by 
other means ?” 

Mr. Carpenter. Assuming that we will have to construe this lan- 
guage, and if it is explained in the committee report, I feel sure— 
I personally feel sure that we would give it the interpretation which 
the committee placed on it in its report. 

Mr. Bennett. In other words, you feel that even though the lan- 
guage may appear on the surface to be too harsh and eliminative, 
that if the committee report were very clear as to what is meant 
by it, that this will be followed by the General Accounting Office 
and would be a practical way of handling it ? 

Mr. Carrenter. This is generally the way we construe these laws, 
Mr. Bennett. 

We trv to ascertain the intent of Congress as we understand it from 
the legislative history and apply the law in accordance with the intent 
of Congress. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, we don’t want to write something in the law, 
Mr. Blandford, and Mr. Carpenter, that would proscribe, prohibit, 
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and prevent a man’s movement from one place to another, particu- 
larly a sensitive officer, in these days of mobility and logistic thinking, 
in these very vital instrumentalities which we are developing for the 
use of our allies and our own, ourselves—to keep him from getting 
there. We have to keep that in mind. I think Mr. Blandford has 
that in mind. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Blandford is a very distinguished Reserve officer, 
himself. And I think we have to keep that in mind. 

Mr. Bennett’s contribution was quite valuable. 1 think all of 
have to keep that in mind. 

Don’t you think so, Mr. Blandford ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, I think this is the sort of thing, of course, 
that the Comptroller General’s Office just loves to read in the hearings. 
Because this helps them immeasurably, in trying to decide what the 
Congress meant. 

If you get into the discussion of what urgent means, for example, 
it will be very valuable to the Comptroller General. 

I can give you an example of what I thought in terms of urgent. 

Let’s say you have a MAAG officer in Pakistan—to use Pakistan 
as an example, because it has been used here before. And say he is 
serving a very important function over there, and he becomes very ill 
and they have to move him back to Walter Reed. And yet he has a 
position of extreme importance to our Government, and it is essential 
to get a replacement over there in a hurry. 

Now, it takes about 7 weeks, say by Isbrandtsen, to get his household 
effects there by steamship. 

In that particul: ir case I think it is perfectly clear that an urgent 
military requirement necessitates that some of his household effects, 
and whatever the limitation is baggage-wise and household effects- 
wise, by pounds, would justify the use of air transportation. 

Wouldn’t you interpret such a limitation in that way, Mr. Bailey? 

Mr. Battery. I would think so, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bennett. I can’t quite get this piano out of my head. 

Just how much of an urgent military requirement would there be 
with regard to a piano? Is that going to enter into it at all / 

Mr. Bartiey. Well, Mr. Bennett, I think this is the type of thing 
that has to be considered in connection with the movement of each 
shipment. 

In other words, can a portion of the household goods go by surface 
transportation and still satisfy the needs, or is it cheaper to ship 
them all as one lot / 

Mr. Bennett. What you are getting at is you don’t think this gen- 
eral or flag officer, or whatever it may be, should feel that he is doing 
something wrong if he certifies a piano to be flown, if overall the total 
shipment should be made by air transportation / 

Mr. Battery. No, sir. 

Mr. Bennett. For saying this is the proper way to get the piano? 

Mr. Battery. That is right. 

Mr. Bennett. He shouldn't have to stultify himself on this thing 
by worrying about whether or not a piano could ever be urgent to 
military necessities ? 

Mr. Barry. That is correct, yes, sir. 
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Mr, Buanprorp. The only time that the piano might enter in, Mr. 
Bennett, as the deciding factor in that case would be a Steinway might 
produce a cost—might raise the cost of the shipment, that is, the cost 
of the household effects, to the point where it exceeds the cost of the 
shipment. Then it would be outlawed. In that case they couldn’t 
ship the piano. 

I presume they would have to bring that down—I don’t know the 
answer to that question myself, now that I have created my own prob- 
lem. I don’t know what would happen if you got a piano and that 
piano was what took it over the value and then some smart individual 
would say, “Well, Congress asked for it, so we will ship the piano 
separately by surface and the rest by air, because the two shipments 
together cost more, but the air shipment costs just a little less than the 
total value of that which we are shipping.” 

I will say here and now for the record, that is not what we have 
in mind. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Fasick. In connection with the piano-type case, the Air Force 
I think has recognized this problem in a letter they sent to all their 
transportation officers on May 20. And it is advice—it appears to 
us to be advice to the transportation officers. 

They say this, recognizing our recommendation in our report: 





When air shipment is necessary, the total costs of the movement may be re- 
duced by shipping only a carefully selected portion of the household goods by 
air and forwarding the remainder of the household goods by surface. 

In the case of the piano, the piano, and several other items, it ap- 
pears to us, or a number of other items, possibly could have been 
shipped by surface. 

Mr. Rivers. I wanted to ask you, Mr. Blandford, this: What 
about—TI guess we better ask MATS. 

You know it yourself. You are familiar with the industrial fund, 
aren’t you? 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir, to some extent. 

Mr. Rivers. Would the industrial funding prevent an officer being 
transferred from shipping anything by MATS if the plane were going 
that way? 

Mr. Smart would know something about that. What about this 
industrial funding? 

Mr. Battery. Well, I understand, Mr. Chairman, that MATS does 
ship a considerable amount of household goods for military personnel 
by air. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, very definitely. 

Mr. Rivers. Now. they don’t use the same yardstick that they 
would on commercial, do they ¢ 

Mr. Battery. No, sir. And this is not the point covered by our 
review. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well, we will get their—they have a charge 
back—— 

Mr. Battery. They have a charge. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Rate—— 

Mr. Rivers. But it is money within the Government. 

Mr, Barey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is out of service, reimbursing MATS, and that 
sort of thing. 
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Mr. Rivers. That is what I say. It isa sort of reimbursement. It 
is money being transferred. It is not money out of pocket to some 
commercial—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. As long as you raise that 

Mr. Battey. The shipping service reimburses MATS for the 
transportation. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the theory of the industrial fund. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, as long as you raised that point, 
I may ask Mr. Bailey at this point—this is a startling figure that you 
have used here. 

You say, “In contrast, the Army and Air Force shipped about 2,000 
tons at costs of over $1,500,000.” 

Now, that is 

Mr. Rivers. That is commercial. 

Mr. Buanpeorp. Is that commercial and MATS, or just commercial ? 

Mr. Battery. No, sir, this is just commercial air shipment. 

Mr. Bianprorp. My rapid, and probably poor, arithmetic—if 
2,000 times 2,000 I think is 4 million. And I divide that by an aver- 
age of 1,000 pounds. And that turns out to be about 4,000 air freight 
shipments in fiscal 1959. Maybe that is impossible. 

But how many shipments were there in 1959? 

Mr. Baitry. Well, the shipments are in different sizes, Mr. Bland- 
ford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, I am thinking of the 11,000 pounds being— 
well, of course—no, that would be wrong. These would come closer 
to averaging—what, 3,000, 4,000? 

Mr. Battery (addressing aide). Do you have any idea as to the 
average shipments—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am thinking in terms of the 2,000-pound 
limitation. 

Mr. Fasicx. Our examples ran anywhere from 3,000 to 11,000, I 
think there is a limitation in many cases of 8,000 pounds, or somewhere 
in that area. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Well, that would cut this figure way down. It 
would be one-eighth of that. It would be approximately 500 air 
freight shipments, then. 

Would you say that isa fair estimate for 1959? 

Mr. Fasicx. I would say there would be a minimum of 500, if you 
used this maximum. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right. 

Mr. Fastcx. Allowable weight. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am trying to get some idea of the magnitude of 
the problem, that is all. 

Mr. Battery. Well, we feel that it would be in the area of this 500, 
that is,asa minimum. But we don’t feel that there are a great num- 
ber, let’s say in terms of thousands, of these shipments, based on the 
limited test that we made. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The question was raised, also, Mr. Chairman, 
about whether you had compared this with American ships of foreign 
registry. 

Mr. Barrer. Well, we did use American ships wherever they were 
available. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I know 
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Mr. Baier. In determining whether or not the goods would get 
there in a timely fashion. W here American bottoms were not avail- 
able, we did use American rates. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You applied American rates to the foreign bot- 
toms, in other words ¢ 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir, in determining whether or not—in making 
our comparisons, in order to be on the safe side. Because American 
rates generally run somewhat higher than the foreign flag. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Bailey, from your own experiences in this, 
under what circumstances, having gone over these records—you have 
only stated part of this—but in ‘what circumstances can you readily 
see where air freight is preferable to any other means of trans- 
portation ¢ 

Mr. Battery. Well, Mr. Blandford, you take certain South Ameri- 
can localities, where there are practically no roads into the place 
where the individual has to go; it would seem to me that in such a 
situation it would be necessary to ship by air. Offhand, this is one of 
the few instances where I think it would be justified. 

Mr. Rivers. Well- 

Mr. Baitey. Of course, where the cost justifies it, where it is less 
expensive, | think this is justification in itself. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am thinking, Mr. Chairman, of claims against 
the Government. I am thinking in terms of a shipment that I saw, 
pictures of it, not long ago, of a shipment from Bangkok back to the 
United States. They must have put everything up topside, and then 
they must have had 14 hurricanes in a row, because I cannot remem- 
ber seeing anything more water soaked—well, it cost $8,000 to replace 
the furmiure, and I think they had to pass a special act. 1 think 
that was before—the $2,500 maximum was all they were allowed to 
recover. 

But how many claims are there filed, on water-transportation 
claims; that is, commercial water-transportation claims?’ Do they go 
through your Office ¢ 

Mr. Battery. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you ever audit those ? 

Mr. Amick. Each service has primary responsibility of collecting 
claims against carriers for loss and damage. 

Mr.Buianprorp. They don’t report back to you / 

Mr. Amick. Only when they are uncollectible. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I see. 

Mr. Amick. When they are unable to collect them, they report to 
us for collection. 

Mr. Buanprorp. On the Government claims for settlement itself; 
in other words, where the Government itself settles and then they re- 
cover from the carrier, which I understand is the procedure they use 
up toa maximum of, I think, $5,000 now—— 

Mr. Amick. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Don’t you audit those ? 

Mr. Amick. That is done in our Claims Division; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What I am trying to get at is: How often do you 
find sizable claims for damages to household effects on surface 
transportation / 

Mr. Amick. I couldn't answer that. 
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Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Chairman, we cannot give you a definite an- 
swer to that question. However, in the military service generally, 
when an Officer is ordered to make a permanent change of station and 
he wishes to move his household effects, he submits an application to 
the transportation officer for the transfer of his household effects. 
He includes all the necessary data and his orders and whatever else 
the transportation officer requires. He turns it over to the trans- 
portation officer. And from that point on, why, it 1s the responsi- 
bility of the transportation officer, as I understand it, to determine 
the method of shipment. 

Mr. Rivers. Can you say / 

(Mr. Blandford aside. ) 

Mr. Rivers. I asked the counsel how this would obtain. 

Mr. Battery. Well, the transportation officer issues a bill of lading 
to the carrier who is selected to do the job. Now, the extent to which 
there may be competition in the selection of the carrier, I don’t think 
we are prepared to answer. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t know whether he took the lowest price or 
whether he just called on them to take this ? 

Mr. Batmtey. I think many of these cases are covered by tariffs, 
Mr. Chairman. So there is not much purpose— 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think on these oversea shipments they are bid. 
Isn't it pretty much a bidding operation / 

Mr. Rivers. Only in MATS. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what lam getting at. 

Mr. Baitry. Mr. Amick, can you help here / 

Mr. Amick. No; not as to the specifics. 

Mr. Carventer. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Rivers. You wouldn’t know that answer, then / 

Mr. Carrenter. No; I wouldn't know definitely that answer. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all right. 

Any other questions from these gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. BLanprorp. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Would it be your opinion, Mr. Carpenter, after carefully exaimin- 
ing this proposed amendment, that it would accomplish, in essence, 
the same thing that the Comptroller General would have recommended 
if they had recommended legislation ¢ 

Mr. Carpenter. I believe, unquestionably, it will accomplish it. 
And if properly explained in the committee report and we have a suf- 
ficient legislative history, why, I believe we can properly apply it. 

Mr. Rivers. I think—where we can attach responsibility and have 
uniformity, I believe it would be very helpful. ; 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett. Before you conclude, I would like to say the thing 
that disturbs me more than anything else is the words “urgent military 
requirement,” to arrive at just what this certificate is to be. Of course. 
we have very optimistically stated and agreed that the committee re- 
port can clarify that, and we can live with the committee report. 

[ realize it is hard, in an open hearing like this, to choose precise 
words, but I would urge you to say anything that you could at this 
time to help us perfect this record. Because, frankly, I am disturbed 
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Mr. Baitey. I think that would be very difficult to answer, Mr. 
Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, again, 1 am thinking in terms of what the 
overall cost is. In other words, something looks so clear on the sur- 
face, until you start adding on all these possible charges. And even 
though you might come out with a cost comparison to begin with, 
if you use the word “rate,” you can’t come up with anything. 

But if you come up with an overall cost—for example, supposing 
your surface shipments over the period of the last 10 years to 
Karachi—just use that as an example- 

Mr. Batrry. Yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. By surface vessel, where you have averaged a loss 
of $200 per shipment on claims against the Government for damage. 
Now, don’t you think it would be fair to assess that as an average 
cost against each move ? 

Mr. Bartey. Well, I think what vou would also have to take into 
consideration there, Mr. Blandford, would be whether or not the 
Government recovers this loss from the carrier before you would 
take that into consideration. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, it is an MSTS—it is only a recovery within 
the family. So 

Mr. Battery. Well, if it is MSTS, this would be so. But many of 
these shipments are made in commercial vessels. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Oh, yes. But what 1 am getting at is that this is 
paperwork. And I don’t know how you assess the cost of paper- 
work. But it must be—on a $200 claim, you are probably better off 
if nobody bothered with it, because, by the time you got through, it 
would probably cost you that much to collect it because of the paper- 
work that is involved in making out the necessary vouchers and 
everything else. 

But all of these are costs, is what I am getting at. Pilferage is a 
cost. Damage is a cost. Repacking is a cost. Unerating is a cost. 

Mr. Battery. I think most of us that have been overseas have, in 
connection with the shipment of our household goods, tried to insure 
against these losses. 

Mr. Branprorp. Oh, yes. And again that is a cost against the 
individual. 

Mr. Barney. This is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Because the Government doesn’t reimburse him. 
So it is not fair—I mean it is a cost, but it is really not a fair way 
to analyze it. Because he is just protecting himself against a catas- 
trophic loss, and it happens frequently enough so it is pretty smart 
insurance to take out. 

Mr. River. How is this transportation, air transportation, accom- 
plished? Does the local transportation officer just get on the phone 
and call up a cargo carrier or a commercial carrier who has enough 
room in the hold of his ship, or are these all-cargo planes: how is this 
accomplished? Is it advertised, or do you just say, “Come on around 
and take some stuff; I have some packages.” How do they accomplish 
it? 

Mr. Carpenter. May I answer that? 

Mr. Barter. Go ahead. 
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Would it not be better, for example, to send the member over and 
let him stay on a temporary basis over there without his household 
effects, until his family could join him later when surface transporta- 
tion brought his household effects there / 

These are the points that I think we have to solve, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bennerr. The flag officer—it would seem to me, if I was going 
to certify on this, | would be much happier with the phrase “when 
speed of delivery is essential,” and then add the phrase “in the inter- 
est of national defense.” 

I think I can honestly make such a certificate as that. I kind of 
doubt if I could ever certify some of these things to meet the urgent 
iuilitary requirement of a particular armed service. This sounds 
awfully much like a gun or a hand grenade to me. | Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I sat on this committee, the old Naval Affairs 
Committee, during the war, and whenever we needed an excuse to do 
something, we always used to put “when time is of the essence.” You 
remember that 4 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sit 

Mr. Rivers. So, we can very well put “when time is of the essence” 
in here, if it will help anybody’s conscience. 

Mr. Bennerr. I just want to make it a workable thing. Because a 
flag officer has to certify to this one, and I think a flag officer would 
have real difficuty to certifying to these very tough words, “urgent 
military requirment.” W hereas I think he might well say “where the 
speed of delivery is essential in the interest of national defense.” It 
would include dependents as well. 

And it would get to the main thing you are trying to get at, which 
is the cost differential. Because you don’t want to spend the money 
unless it is in the general overall interest of the national defense. 

Mr. Rivers. I think my colleague’s contribution is very valuable. 
We don’t want to scare a man otf from making a decision. I have 
seen plenty of cases where—and you have. And you see them every 
day down here in the Defense Department, where they say, “Il am 
not going to worry about this thing; let the General Accounting 
Office pass on it.” That goes on day in and day out, and day in and 
day out. You know that, yourself. “So 1 am not going to worry 
about it; let the GAO handle it.” You know that is true. 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It happens too much. What we want to do is attach 
responsibility. And this discussion assists him. 

And we want—I think regardless of what we do, we have already 
done a lot of good in this area. Because, as I said, uniformity and 
responsibility will help a lot. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. (Nods.) 

Mr. Rivers. And we don’t want to kill a man’s discretionary 
capacity. I think a flag officer has sense enough to know what he is 
doing. He ought to have. It is hard enough to get to be a flag offi- 
cer. You pass over some mighty good four-stripers and colonels to get 
to be a flag officer, in all the services. And when a man gets to be 
a flag officer, as our distinguished colleague, who was a distinguished 
officer in World War II, knows, a fi: ag officer has a lot of sense. 

I say flag officers, General Besson, are all fine people. | Laughter. | 

General Besson. Right. 
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about such strong words as “urgent military requirement.” Because 
I think a flag oilicer having to certify that and knowing that Congress 
had enacted this legislation and knowing full well that there is prob- 
ably nothing actually which would be, on a question in the field of 
household oods, that would meet the test of “urgent military re- 
quirment,” in ordinary parlance, he would have a tendency to erode 
this word. And these words would be eroded just wherever the officer 
wanted to stop. 

And Tam just hopeful that you might be able to give us some langu- 
age that would be preferable or would be definitive, so that would be 
someplace where the thing would be on a sound foundation, instead 
of just in the interpretation of a particular flag officer. 

Mr. Battery. Well, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Chairman, if you would 
like, we will be glad to work with Mr. Blandford 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Battery. In connection with possibly devising language that 
might take care of Mr. Bennett's reservations on this. 

Mr. Bu ANDFORD. May I ask this question, Mr. Chairman, which 
may help all of us? 

On page 7, that Mr. Bennett referred to, you use the words “where 
speed of delivery is essential.” Wouldn’t you consider speed of de 
livery essential as an urgent military requirement / 

Mr. Battey. Well 

Mr. Buanprorp. And if so, what 

Mr. Battery. It might go a little further than that, Mr. Blandford. 
If, for example, the particular individual had to have something be- 
cause of reasons of health for a member of his family or something 
of that kind, speed of delivery might be essential in these cases. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, now, let’s carry that further, if we may, for 
a moment. The “urgent military requirement” is for the member to 
arrive on the scene. 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. To perform a military duty. 

Now, if we can—you use the words that “such method of shipment 
be restricted to those items which are urgently required for use by 
the transferred member or his dependents.” 

Now, you are thinking not of an iron lung, but you are thinking in 
terms of a wheelchair for a child that is crippled, or something of 
that nature / 

Mr. Battery. Yes, sir; possibly something of that kind. 

Mr. Biuanprorp. Or any number of things that might enter into this. 

Now, Mr. Bennett's concern, and I think it is a very valid one, is 
that the words “urgent military requirement” are limited strictly to 
the member, and that all of the justification for carrying anything 
for the dependents must be tied in with an urgent military require- 
ment, which would very definitely exclude a wheelchair or a crib or 
anything else that the dependent needed. 

Now, that raises a policy question as to whether airfreight, where 
it costs more than any other mode of transportation, can ever be 
justified where the military justification for its use isn’t present, but 
there is a justification because of a member taking a dependent with 
him who needs something for that dependent’s proper accommoda- 
tions at the point of destination. 
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Mr. Rivers. So we don’t want to scare them to death in writing 
this legislation. And Mr. Blandford, I am sure, wants that. 

With that in mind, we want—I think we can work out something. 
And you all can work with Mr. Blandford when we get to that 
point, 

Mr. Carpenter. We will be pleased to. 

Mr. Rivers. And still carry out what Mr. Bennett has in mind, 
and I am sure Mr. Vinson. Because there will be times when, 
as you say, speed is essential, and we want to provide for it. 

Because writing legislation on this is not easy. We know that. 

Any other questions from these gentlemen / 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Blandford, have you finished / 

Mr. Buanprorp. No other questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fistrer. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bennett / 

Mr. Bennerr. No. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We certainly appreciate your cooperation, 

I think it is General Besson’s turn now. 

General Besson, will you come up 4 

I believe we can finish this today. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Will we meet this afternoon ? 

Mr. Rivers. Do we want to start with General Besson now / 

General Besson, you can finish in 20 minutes, can’t you / 

General Bresson. It depends on how much discussion we have, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I know. 

General Bresson. My prepared statement will take about 10 minutes. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s start with you and see how the time runs. Be- 
cause we don’t want to bring you back, unless we have to. 

You may begin, General Besson. 

Did you give your name to the reporter ? 

General bresson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank S. Besson, Jr., 
Major General, U.S. Army. I am the Chief of Transportation, De- 
partment of the Army. 

My appearance here today on behalf of the Department of the 
Army is in response to the invitation to testify at these hearings ex- 
tended to the Secretary of Defense by the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t you have an installation in Charleston ? 

General Bresson. Yes, sir. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Rivers. Did you ever hear of it 

General Bresson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I am certainly glad to hear that. Go ahead, General 
Besson. [Further laughter. | 
(General Besson’s biographical background is as follows:) 


BIoGRAPHY OF MaJ. GEN, FRANK S. BESSON, JR. 


Frank S. Besson, Jr., was born in Detroit, Mich., on May 30, 1910. He was 
sraduated from the U.S. Military Academy in 1932 as a 2d lieutenant, Corps of 
Engineers, and later received his master’s degree from MIT. 
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Following duty with troops and with Engineer districts, and during the pe- 
riod 1940-45, he supervised development of wartime engineer equipment. 
In December 1943, General Besson was assigned as Assistant Director and 
General Manager of the Third Military Railway Service in Iran. In the spring 
of the following year, he assumed full command. Despite language barriers, 
rigorous environmental conditions and other difficulties, the railroad surpassed 
all previous performance records. While in this assignment, he was promoted to 
brigadier general and awarded the Legion of Merit. At the time of his promo- 
tion and until after the end of World War II, General Besson was the youngest 
general officer in the ground forces. 

Following the defeat of Japan, General Besson assumed control of the Japanese 
railways, and the incoming occupation troops were soon moving by rail from 
shipside and airport to destinations throughout northern Japan under standards 
of efficiency exceeding even those of normal Japanese rail operations. 

From 1946 to 1948, as Chief of Transportation, FECOM, and Chief of the 
Civil Transportation Section, GHQ, Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, Gen- 
eral Besson was responsible for all military water, motor, and rail transpor- 
tation activities in Japan, the Philippines, the Marianas and Korea, and for 
guiding the Japanese in rehabilitating their war damaged transport facilities. 

Returning to the United States in 1948, he served as an assistant chief of 
transportation for nearly 5 years and pioneered a number of concepts aimed 
at injecting greater speed and efficiency into the transportation system. He 
carried these concepts still further after assuming command of the Transpor- 
tation Center and School at Fort Eustis, Va. These studies, known as the 
“fluid dispersion studies,” were aimed at establishing a more flexible and re- 
sponsible logistics system capable of maintaining highly mobile theater stocks 
through exploiting modern communications and transportation means. 

The system involved the routine (rather than emergency) use of air trans- 
portation, employment of express surface transport, and the fuller use of special 
purpose containers, vehicles, materials, handling equipment, and ships of radical 
design. Certain of these concepts are currently operational. 

From December 1954 to March 1958, General Besson was assigned to Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers Europe (SHAPE), first as Assistant Chief of Statt, 
Logistics, and later as Assistant Chief of Staff, Programs. His performance, 
in formulating logistic plans and overall programs to meet the complex require- 
ments of the 15 nations of the NATO alliance, earned him the Distinguished 
Service Medal. In March 1958 he assumed his present duties as U.S. Army 
Chief of Transportation. 

General Besson has been awarded three U.S. decorations. In addition, he 
has been decorated by the Governments of Iran, Great Britain, and the Republic 
of Korea. He has also authored a number of articles on transportation subjects 
for military and technical journals. 

General Bresson. My testimony will present a chronological review 
of the circumstances involved in the air shipment of household goods 
and unaccompanied baggage by the Department of Army. 

First, I believe it desirable to define certain terms I will use. The 
personal effects of military travelers and their dependents are divided 
into two parts. 

a. Baggage. 
b. Household goods. 

Baggage in turn is divided into two parts. 

a. That which is in the possession of the traveler. 
b. That which is not in his possession. 

For example, a passenger aboard ship has in his possession his cabin 
baggage and also is authorized hold baggage (not to exceed 800 
pounds). On the other hand, a passenger traveling by air is author- 
ized aboard the plane only 65 pounds of baggage. The remainder 
of his baggage is termed unaccompanied baggage and is transported 
separately. 

It has the same limitation, of not more than 800 pounds. 

Mr. Rivers. That is on some other plane to come later? 
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General Bresson. It could be on plane or surface. Transported sep- 
arately, either by surface or by air. 

And this is an important point that you have put your finger on, 
Mr. Chairman, there. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. Go ahead. 

General Besson. Which I will address myself to a little later. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

General Bresson. ‘Today my remarks will be directed toward move- 
ment of unaccompanied baggage and household goods. 

Until the early 1950’s, the Army seldom considered air movement 
for household goods and baggage. Air freight was much more ex- 
pensive than it is today and also more personnel traveled by surface. 

During the post-Korean war period, 1954-57, there were an increas- 
ing number of complaints from Army personnel citing lengthy delays 
in transit for shipments of personal effects. These complaints em- 
phasized the personal hardships and inconvenience caused by the 
prolonged separation of a family from its worldly belongings. 

It was determined by my office that many of the complaints were 
from members assigned to, or returning from remote and isolated 
oversea areas. Travel to these areas was generally by air with pas- 
sengers restricted to 65 pounds of accompanied baggage. Unaccom- 
panied baggage and household goods followed by surface transporta- 
tion with delivery from 2 to as many as 5 or 6 months later. 

Analysis of the complaints and a review of the transportation fac- 
tors involved led to a determination that, under certain circumstances, 
air transportation at increased cost was justified, particularly to iso- 
lated areas. Accordingly, by wire directive of March 17, 1957, our 
transportation officers in the field were encouraged to give due con- 
sideration to use of air to certain countries listed on inclosure 1. 

I will interject something into my statement here, which is not in 
my prepared statement, and state that we did not direct the use of 
air to these areas. We merely encouraged the transportation officers 
to consider it. 

The March 1957 directive, listing the oversea areas inadequately 
served by surface transportation, was intended to encourage the air 
sideration to use of air to certain countries listed on enclosure 1. 
interpreted the directive’s provisions to be equally applicable to the 
shipment of the entire effects of the member. Asa result of this inter- 
pretation, several shipments were made to these isolated areas at a 
cost considerably in excess of that for surface movement. 

In October of 1958, review in Washington of a specific instance of 
questionable use of air transportation for movement of household 
goods, resulted in a decision to withdraw some of the authority pre- 
viously decentralized to the field. 

On October 20, 1958, my office here in Washington reserved to it- 
self al] decisions on air movement (at increased cost) of household 
goods for personnel assigned to duty under the military assistance 
program. Since most of the personnel traveling to isolated areas 
were on that duty, this substantially increased centralized control 
over air movement of household goods. 

In the fall of 1959, a GAO investigation covering the period June 
1, 1958—October 15, 1959, revealed other instances of questionable use 
of air shipment. In order to further tighten control over air ship- 
ment, all authority to specify the use of higher cost air movement for 
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household goods was centralized in my office effective on December 
10, 1959. 

Now, I would like to interject another remark which is not covered 
in my prepared statement. 

Mr. Rivers. At this point, I am going to excuse anybody until 2 
o'clock, because this is the last witness we will have before 2 o’clock. 
And any of you gentlemen who are waiting can come back at 2 
o'clock. You won’t have to wait around any longer. We will meet 
again at 2 o'clock, 

(70 ahead, sir. 

General Besson. These are the requirements which we specified; 
anyone of these which would warrant the shipment of some portion of 
the household goods by air, at increased cost. 

|. When the use of other modes of transportation would result in 
a lengthy delay in the arrival of the household goods at destination 
causing extreme hardship and/or substantial out-of-pocket cost to 
the member over and above the costs normally allowed. 

2. When it is established that compassionate reasons exist, such as 
death or illness in the immediate family or special requirements for 
a handicapped member of the family. 

3. When a shipment of the maximum hold baggage weight allow- 
ance authorized by air freight will not satisfy the demonstrated needs 
of the member until the balance of his household goods arrive at 
dest ination. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Excuse me, General. 

What isthat? Isthat 800 pounds, also ? 

General Besson. Yes. It is up to 800 pounds. It varies, frankly, 
with the entitlements that a private gets, less than a general. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. 

(yeneral Besson. And the maximum is 800 pounds. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I see. 

Mr. Rivers. This is the current policy ? 

General Bresson. It is our current policy which has been in effect 
since December of 1959. 

And specifically we have a reservation that prestige and protocol 
are not overriding considerations when determining the use of pre- 
mium air transportation. 

Now, these are what the transportation officer in the field has to 
put in the request to us, and we then make the determination on the 
movement, as to whether or not the justification exists. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t fool with prestige and protocol at all, 
then ¢ 

General Bresson. Well, we say, Mr. Chairman, that they are not 
overriding considerations. We might consider some. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Besson. For example—let me be specific on this. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Besson. An officer going overseas today might well have to 
carry three hats with him. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Bresson. And at least three suits of uniforms without a 
change. And an officer going on a military attaché job might have to 
have very many more than that, when you start taking all his full 
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dress, and his dress, and his whites, and his mess jackets, and his 
greens, and his tropical worsteds. 

Mr. Bianprorp. General, why—of course, as the Chief of Trans- 
portation, this is not your problem. It is a personnel question. But 
why do they send an officer and authorize his dependents to go with 
him, to travel concurrently with him, to a destination where air travel 
of his household effects is essential at a very high cost when they could 
just as well send the officer on ahead, put him on temporary duty or 
just send him on over and let him go on a station allowance, unaccom- 
panied by his dependents at that time, until the household effects ar- 
rive, and then have the family come in l: _— ? 

General Besson. May I answer that by asking another question ? 

What would the family do while the household goods were 
traveling ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is a good question. I don’t know. 

General Besson. You see, you have to go home to mother. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It goes back probably to the question 

General Bresson. You see, the problem is—regardless of how you 
look at it, it takes longer for the baggage to get there by surface means 
than it takes for the people to travel. And in either instance 

Mr. Bianprorp. This keeps coming back to this business, particu- 
larly in these areas, these isolated areas, of having the furniture there 
and putting the household effects here in storage. 

General Besson. This would be a reasonable solution. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is the answer to it, isn’t it, General Besson. 

General Bresson. That is correct. Although I would say that I be- 
lieve—and I am making this distinction again between household 
goods and unaccompanied baggage. 

I think that in many instances ‘the shipment by air of something in 
addition to the 65 pounds you are allowed to carry on the plane with 
you is warranted. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let me have that again / 

General Besson. The passenger going to an isolated area is allowed 
to take only 65 pounds by air, with the balance of what corresponds 
to his hold baggage up to 500 pounds following by some other means, 
either surface or by air. 

I would think that in many instances the shipment of some portion 
of that 800 pounds by premium transportation would be warranted, 
and that you can’t expect a person to live out of 65 pounds of baggage 
for an extended period of time, say 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, today they get the 65 pounds and then—for 
example, if this is an area that MATS serves normally and MATS 
has the space, how does the chargeback come into the picture at that 
point ¢ 

General Bresson. It doesn’t make any difference whether it is MATS 
or not, so far as we are concerned, because we have to pay MATS. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The commercial rate? That is what I am get- 
ting at. 

General Besson. Well, we pay MATS at their billing rate. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well 

General Besson. We would consider the MATS rate—that is, the 
commercial rate—if MATS had service to this area. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is what I am getting to. 
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General Besson. If MATS had service to the area, we would con- 
sider the MATS rate, the commercial rate, and the surface rate. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If the MATS rate happens to exceed the surface 
transportation, then you can’t use MATS—— ' 

General Besson. Without a determination of urgent requirement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which would be on the basis of one of the three 
reasons. 

General Besson. One of the three reasons; that is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

(ieneral Besson. Now, I want to be perfectly clear on this. I am 
making a distinction between household goods and unaccompanied 
baggage. This 800 pounds—at the current time the transportation 
officer in the field is allowed to make a decision on the urgency of 
shipping up to 800 pounds for a general and much less than that for a 
sergeant to the oversea area. Whereas I restrict in my Office those 
things which are classed as household goods. 

Now. the general distinction between household goods and baggage 
is that housegold goods are generally furniture and housefurnishings. 
Your bageage is your persona | effects. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, do you think that we should approach this from 
a statutory, some statutory provision, on an amendment to the Career 
Compensation Act—that is, we should distinguish between that 800- 
pound area which you have described and the household goods 4 

(General Besson. I think we should, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Blandford ¢ 

Mr. BLanprorp. I see 

Mr. Rivers. You see what he has in his mind ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see what General Besson has in mind. 

My problem—again we get into semantics—is: What constitutes the 
distinction between baggage and household effects ? 

Because again you could put that sled in the sea bag and that would 
have become baggage. I am using that as an illustration. 

General Bresson. You could have, but you shouldn't, and IT am not 
saving vou would. 

Mr. Biuanprorp. No: obviously. 

Mr. Rivers. If he had—Mr. Blandford, if you made him describe 
it as baggage, he wouldn’t take up all that place with the sled. He 
only took up that space and shipped the piano because it was em- 
braced in that household concept, 

Mr. Branprorp. What I am getting at is household effeets—when 
you are discussing household effects vis-a-vis baggage, your maximum 
tends to become your minimum. 

If you authorize somebody to have not to exceed 800 pounds, it is 
going to be 79914 pounds, usually. Because what will happen is that 
the old eggbeater or the Mixmaster that was part of the household 
effects suddenly becomes baggage if that extra 6 pounds is still there 
to be used to be shipped, human nature being what it is. That is why 
I find it important to distinguish between baggage and household 
effects. 

[ know what you are talking about, and you know what I am talk- 
ing about. But when it comes to a transportation officer making the 
distinction, he is not going to open up the packages to see what is in 


there. 
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General Besson. No, but basically, and this is getting back to the 
definition as to what ought to be allowed, I would say that whoever 
makes the decision, it ought to be on the basis of minimum items es- 
sential to the health and welfare of the traveler and his dependents, 
as to who should travel by premium transportation. 

I don’t like some of the words you use, like “urgent military re- 
quirement,” or “in the interest of national defense,” because those are 
too broad. And I believe it should be the minimum items essential 
to the health and welfare of the traveler and his dependents. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You are just confining that, however, to baggage. 

Now, the amendment—— 

General Besson. Either baggage or household goods; either one. 

Mr. Buianpsrorp. In other words 

General Bresson. Household goods shouldn’t be shipped, either, un- 
less it is essential. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Let me see. It is your viewpoint that household 
effects should never be shipped by air if it costs more? 

General Bresson. Only if they are essential to the health and wel- 
fare of the traveler and his dependents. 

Mr. Bianprorp, And then not to exceed 800 pounds under any cir- 
cumstances / 

General Besson. No; no. I say if you can determine that the house- 
hold goods shipments by ur are essential. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the cost? Ifthe cost is more reasonable— 

Mr. BLuanprorp. No. 

General Besson. This is only a question of excess costs. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. Always assuming excess costs. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You see, when you get into the question of whether 
this is needed for the individual, you might have somebody that says, 
“T can sleep in nothing but a ‘Beautyrest’ mattress.” 

General Besson. Perhaps he might. 

I appreciate the frankness with which you are dise — this and 
the opportunity you are giving me to speak out loud, or think out 
loud. What I have jotted down here is probably a little bes restrictive. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead and finish vour statement and then we can 
see how it goes with our present thinking. 

(General Bresson. All right. I am back on my prepared statement 
now. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Bresson. At the present time the situation is, therefore, this: 

With respect to household goods, my Office makes the decision if air 
movement costs more than surface movement. We are quite con- 
servative, as evidenced by the fact that we have approved none of the 
three requests received in my office during the past 6 months. 

With respect to air movement of unaccompanied baggage, the field 
transportation officer still has authority to select air movement when 
warranted by the situation—and I believe he should retain this au- 
thority. As we increase our use of air transportation to oversea 
areas, the circumstances requiring air shipment of unaccompanied 
baggage to many oversea areas are increasing, and centralized control 
does not appear practicable. The local transportation officers can 
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readily determine when air shipment, not to exceed the authorized 
unaccompanied baggage allowance, is necessary to prevent undue 
hardships and inconveniences to the member and his family. 

We are, of course, intensifying our scrutiny of field decisions. I 
am outlining our policies and the need for careful analysis in my 
monthly newsletter. I have directed that the subject of air move- 
ment of unaccompanied baggage be specifically investigated during all 
inspections and technical visits to field installations. Finally, we 
are programing into our automatic data-processing equipment, utiliz- 
ing data already available, a report from whic h we can determine 
trends and potential trouble spots. 

Before I close, I would now like to outline briefly the Department of 
the Army position with respect to the GAO report entitled “Review of 
Selected Commercial Air Shipments of Household Goods of Military 
Personnel.” The Department of the Army is in general agreement 
with the findings and recommendations of the GAQO, but disagrees 
with some aspects of the report dealing with transit time and costs. 

First, a review of the specific shipments cited by the GAO reveals 
that the transit times established for surface transportation have been 
appreciably underestimated. Consideration was not given to the delay 
time in clearing customs at the port of discharge, nor to the subsequent 
transit time to the ultimate destination in the oversea area 

Secondly, in the area of costs, a comprehensive review of the cases 
cited indicates that the estimates for surface transportation included 
in the report are 25-40 percent lower than what it would have actual- 
ly cost the Government for surface movement of the shipments in 
question. 

Despite disagreement over some details of the report, the Depart- 
ment of Army agrees with the GAO conclusions and recommenda- 
tions which state: 

(a) Shipments by commercial air transportation should be closely controlled 
and limited to only those instances where expeditious delivery of household goods 
is essential and to only those items urgently required for use by the transferred 
personnel or their dependents. 

(b) Where commercial air transportation of household goods is more expen- 
sive than available surface transportation, specific instructions be issued limiting 
commercial air shipment to those instances when speed of delivery is essential. 

(c) Such method of shipment be restricted to those items which are urgently 
required for use by the transferred member or his dependents. 

(d@) Action be taken to incorporate such instructions into the Joint Travel 
Regulations, which are the basic authorization for shipment of household goods 
of military personnel at Government expense. 

It is the Department of Army position that the current policies and 
procedures of the Department of Army are consistent with the GAO 
recommendations. 

In conclusion, the Department of the Army believes that congres- 
sional action is not required to insure proper traffic decisions on the 
air movement of household goods and baggage of military personnel, 
and the Department of the Army recommends that it continue to 
utilize premium-cost air transportation under the conditions and 
limitations as I have outlined them. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, I have to meet an appointment. 
Could T ask one question ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bennerr. As we restrict commercial airfreight, how can we 
protect against an increase in noncommercial air freight for the same 
items ¢ 

Is my question clear? In other words, as we prohibit commercial 
airfreight, how are we going to be assured that there isn’t waste in 
Government, in MATS, to take care of pressures put on to get this 
same piano flown to Pakistan, or the sled to Paris / 

General Bresson. Again, may I say that the same provisions apply 
to a movement by M ATS that apply to the movement by commercial 
air. It has to go through the same determination. And we have to 
pay the bill. 

Despite that, this is an internal transfer of funds; that is, they 
are appropriated funds, appropriated to the Army, which are then 
paid to MATS to run MATS or paid to a commercial airline or paid 
toa 

Mr. Bennerr. Then you think the statute should apply also to 
MATS as well as to commercial air transportation’ Because the 
statutes we are considering right at this moment only refer to com- 
mercial air transportation. 

General Bresson. Certainly, you should not—well, perhaps you bet- 
ter talk to the Air Force on this, because this gets a little bit involved, 
for example, in the question of the directed support of commercial 
air operations and the effect this has on MATS. I don't know. 

Mr. Bennerr. If you could put something in the record on it, 
IT would like to read it. But I wondered whether or not you put 
pressure one place to keep it from being there and then built it up 
somewhere else so that it would be sort of a hidden expense. 

General Besson. As far as we are concerned, we consider MATS 
just like we consider a commercial operator. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, that goes In the industrial fund. 

General Bresson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a revolving fund: is supposed to be. That is 
my understanding of it, of industrial funding. 

General Besson. MATS has to meet its operating expenses from 
the receipts. 

Mr. Branprorp. It operates the same as MSTS, on a reimbursable 
basis within the service. 

General Besson. Exactly. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to say that this subcommittee surely isn’t going 
to do to MATS more than what inactivity has already done to MATS 
in the Department of Defense. We are not being convened to further 
cripple MATS: I can tell you that. 

So if anybody has any notion like that, we won't discuss that any 
further. I can tell you. 

We are not here to fight MATS. TI just finished enough trouble 
getting out of the woods on the airlift hearing myself. 

So we are going to do what we are supposed to do and try to write 
some legislation to stop right there. 

But I think the things that you have brought to our attention 
are valuable. 

I have noticed you have said here, though—Mr. Blandford, did 
vou see his last sentence ? 
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Mr. Buanprorp. That is the Department of Defense official posi- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But Mr. Short indicated that if, in spite of the 
Department of Defense’s recommendation that there be no legislation 
on this subject, we nevertheless should decide to write a statute con- 
trary to their recommendation, which is not unusual, they could live 
with something, as long as it was flexible. 

General Bresson. Absolutely correct, sir. We don’t believe—we 
believe that, it having been brought to your attention, we can correct 
it ourselves. But we certainly have no objection to legislation which 
will clarify the issues. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now, you have made it clear, at least much clearer 
to me, that—sometimes you can live close to this thing and not even 
see the trees because of the forest. 

But of the little basic problems that keep popping up here which 
require that anything we write has to be flexible enough to take care 
of an unusual situation. 

I, in turn, suggest that it is wrong to send a man to the middle of 
nowhere who has a child who is a spastic, for example, and I think 
the personnel records are good enough so that they ought to know 
what they are dealing with, so they don’t send people to these isolated 
areas who have very severe personal problems at home that require 
certain types of equipment. 

There are enough assignments in the world where they can use other 
people. And, preferably, when it comes to flying household effects, 
tinding bachelors to send to some of these places. It would sure be a 
lot cheaper for everybody in the long run. 

Mr. Rivers. I have ridden the MATS ships on numerous occasions, 
and I have seen certain military enlisted men going to and fro with 
[ don’t know how many children. I think whoever did that is stupid, 
to assign a fellow like that. I think he is just plain stupid. I don’t 
believe—I can understand the impersonal theory of assigning people. 
But I just think they ought to have a little bit of judgment. Don’t 
you, General? I don’t think it hurts. 

General Bresson. No. 

Mr. Rivers. I even believe that Lam expendable. I honestly believe 
that. I think the world would go on if I were to fall out in the street 
down here. 

That is one thing. But none of us are infallible. We are all ex- 
pendable. I think Mr. Blandford has said you have to use judgment 
in this thing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I just don’t dare make the same concession, Mr. 
Chairman. That is the only thing; about being indispensable. I 
would rather much think that I am, you see, at this point. 
{Laughter.] The problem that General Besson—— 

Mr. Rivers. I look at my record in Congress and I can’t find any- 
thing wrong with it. [Laughter.] But there are a lot of people I 
haven’t persuaded of that. [Further laughter.] And a good point, 
General—I want to put your biography in the record. We like to do 
that when we have distinguished witnesses. It is here, isn’t it? 

General Besson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. And at. the beginning of your statement—-we will in- 
clude General Besson’s distinguished biographical sketch. 

(Previously included.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr, Chairman, do you think General Besson would 
be amenable to a suggestion ¢ 

That among the other things vou be advised, as Chief of Trans- 
portation, th: at. among the other things that the transportation officer 
take into consideration is the family situation, the dependency situa- 
tion of the person being assigned. 

I realize it is pretty late at that stage of the game, because the orders 
are already out. But don’t you think that, in the interest of economy 
in Government, perhaps it might be wise if your Office was given one 
further chance to go down to the Adjutant General and say, “Do you 
realize that you are sending a man with 17 children to Pakistan ? 
Did that ever occur to you?” 

I mean, he might say, “No; I just looked at his military record, and 
I didn’t realize he had 17 children. 

It is a ridiculous example. But these are heavy costs at this stage 
of the game. And obviously if you are going to send—this is going 
to be a maximum shipment, there is no question about that, if it is 
going to be by air. And then you are going to have to transport these 
individuals probably by air, individually, on a T/R at that point. 

Mr. Rivers. General— 

General Bresson. Well—excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I was talking to General Smith, who is now USAFE 
commander, commanding general of USAFE, last year, when I was 
trying to help with some of the problems. And he, too, has told 
me they needed additional housing in USAFE. 

I said, “Why, you got all the housing in the world.” And Major 
Eblen, sitting over there, was with me “who isa distinguished Army 
man, General Besson. And he called to my attention that right now- 
and it is true of the Army—these gadgets that the military have de- 
veloped, these pushbutton things, require a person of more maturity, 
and ‘hence they have larger families, and he said that they had made 
a study of it. 

Have you found that to be true? 

General Besson. Yes; we have noted definitely a trend in the in- 
crease in the number of dependents moving per person. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. Requiring more housing. 

But these abuses that we have here, or alleged abuses, don’t come 
from the normal movement of the troops. 

Most of these that we have here, Mr. Blandford, are these MAAG 
things, aren’t they / 

Mr. BuanprorD. Well, I was going to ask General Besson if he 
would—since you asked the question in your statement. You said 
you were waiting to hear the explanation. 

I think we are still waiting to hear the explanation from somebody 
as to who authorized this—not who, but why they authorized that move. 

Mr. Rivers. We will get to that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. From Texas—which happened to be from San An- 
tonio to Pakistan. 

Mr. Rivers. We are going to get to that. We want to finish that. 
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I think your observation will be helpful. And since you don’t 
favor legislation, and since you are going to get it [laughter] we 
would suggest that you help us write it. 

General Besson. Be delighted to do that, sir. 

Mr. Rivers, You understand that, don’t you? 

General Bresson. Yes, sir; thoroughly. 

Mr. Rivers. We invite your cooperation. I know we will get it. 

General Bresson. You can count on it, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We have a directive, too, you know. And, when we 
get a directive, I can tell you we listen to it. We got a pretty good 
commander in our shop. So, when he gives a directive, I can tell 
you it is carried out. 

So, since you all don’t favor legislation, we won't have to wait any 
length of time for a report from the Department. [ Laughter. | 

When we get our bil] written, we will t: ake it up very shortly there- 
after, if it meets with the chairman’s approval. 

Mr. Blandford, am I right on that? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the situation, General. But you have given 
us some good information. And I think you brought in, very help- 
fully, that baggage provision. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; that, I think, is very significant. 

Mr. Rivers. That is very helpful. Because that is what you call 
un 

General Bresson. Unaccompanied baggage. 

Mr. Rivers. Unaccompanied baggage. And that is pretty vital, 
don’t you think ¢ 

General Besson. Some portion of that could very easily be vital. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Bresson. And particularly as you travel to isolated areas, 
where the time between the arrival of the unaccompanied baggage 
and the dependent increases. 

Mr. Rivers. You are very right. And you have been very helpful, 
General. We want you to know that. We appreciate your co- 
operation. 

Now, is there anything else you would like to call to our attention, 
General? 

General Brsson. I didn’t get to read your proposed legislation, but 
I think I can discuss that with the counselor. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh, yes. 

General Bresson. At his convenience. 

Mr. Rivers. When we get to that point, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

I would like—of course the general will be back this afternoon, but 
if we can complete perhaps your prepared statement here? 

Mr. Rivers. We have already finished it. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I know, but I mean on the questioning thereof. 

[ am wondering if you, before 2 o’clock—that is, if somebody could 
provide us with the information on your author ity to purchase furni- 
ture overseas; your authority to rent furnished quarters on unowned 
Government property, if you have such authority; and your author- 
ity to purchase furniture to be used in rented quarters, if you have 
such authority. 
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Mr. Rivers. That doesn’t come under General Besson’s operation. 
General Besson. I can find this out, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All I am doing is passing this out generally. Be- 
cause I believe the liaison people can get this information for us by 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think it ought to appear in the transcript. 

Then, General, do you know how this move to Pakistan came about? 
I mean, have you—was it a transportation officer or a civilian, or 
who was it 

Are these civilians that make these authorizations, or officers? Are 
they Transportation Corps officers in the Army, or is it a civilian who 
authorizes these moves ? 

In other words, we say the words “transportation officer.” Are we 
speaking of a Transportation Corps officer ? 

General Bresson. This one happened to be a lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Rivers. In what branch of the service? The Army? 

General Besson. Transportation Corps, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And I say this without in any way intending to 
embarrass the officer involved. At that point we did not have all of 
these regulations. It was just generally that the law was pretty bald 
on its face, without regard to the mode of transportation and with- 
out regard to the cost involved. But there obviously were guidelines 
in effect at that time. 

And I suspect that you probably have asked him why this was 
authorized at this time. 

May I ask if the officer involved, who was involved, was senior to 
the officer being moved ? 

General Besson. This particular officer, over a period of time, 
made several errors of judgment, serious errors of judgment. 

Mr. Rivers. You mean the lieutenant colonel ? 

General Bresson. The lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

General Besson. I think that in the first case the precedent was 
probably a very senior officer. But he made it for others who were 
enlisted men. 

And frankly, all I can say is there was inexcusably poor judgment 
exercised in certain of these movements. And there was a lack of 
comprehension even in my office as to the import of this thing. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Then you agree with the chairman’s statement 
that this was administrative stupidity ? 

In other words, there is no quarrel about the facts ? 

General Besson. I have no way of defending what was done in this 
particular case that you mentioned. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. In view of what you said, I guess he won’t ever be- 
come a flag officer. 

General Besson. He will not, sir. 

In spite of all that, you didn’t know about this until the General 
Accounting Office called it to your attention ? 

General Bresson. I personally did not know about it. 

But a specific case had come to the attention of my office in the 
fall of 1958, and that was when we first made our first pullback of 
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these requirements. And in pulling back the requirements, our people 
who worked on that should have recognized that this should have 
been brought to the attention of a flag officer, and it wasn't. 

Mr. Rivers. Why, of course. 

So just calling this boy stupid and then not doing anything about 
it and not knowing anything about it, in these three or four instances, 
until the General Accounting Office caught it, is also inexcusable, 
wouldn’t you say ¢ 

General Besson. Agreed, yes,sir. Agreed. 

I can’t say we shouldn’t have done a lot better job than we did on 
these cases. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course. 

Don’t put all the blame on that young fellow. Let’s all take a 
little bit. 

General Besson. I am doing that, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That. is why I am glad to see you assume some respon- 
sibility. I think that is a good thing to do. As I say, he didn’t vio- 
late any law. 

General Bresson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. He didn’t violate any law. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask General 
Besson one final question. 

And that is, would you have any violent objection to prohibiting 
the shipment by air of household effects where the value of the house- 
hold effects was less than the cost of the shipment by air? 

Now, I don’t know when this would be applicable. But it certainly, 
from a public consumption viewpoint, would strike the taxpayer as 
being sound, to say that, “If it is going to cost more to ship this than 
it is worth, let’s not ship that particular officer with that valuable set 
of furniture.” 

In other words, just do not ship it. 

General Bresson. I think that this would be very difficult—of course. 
Let me start off by saying I agree in principle that it just doesn’t seem 
to make sense. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right. 

General Besson. Asa broad policy. 

But then I think you have to be a little careful as to what you put 
into legislation. 

I can conceive of the fact that this could lead to a determination of 
the value of everything that is moved. 

And this, sir, gets down to the question of depreciation of the equip- 
ment. What is something that you bought once and have used for 
20 years, and where you can’t replace without buying it new, worth / 
You are in a very difficult area. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of course, there is almost malice aforethought in 
this. In this respect, that if you are going to ship by airfreight, 
what will happen, I suppose, is you would ask the individual, “What 
value do you place upon this shipment ?” 

Now, this value is what he is going to be stuck with if that ship- 
ment is lost. So he is on the horns of a dilemma. If he tells you the 
fair value in his opinion and it is high, and then you can’t “ it by 
air, if it is so high—in other words, it depends upon how close he 
gets to that point where the air shipment may exceed it. But the 
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valuation—and he may be doing it by guesswork at that point be- 
‘ause he may not know what it costs to air ship these things—may 
stick him in the long run to a loss factor if he claims loss on the ship- 
ment. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you see, “Three shipments is equal to a fire.” 
When you move into Timbuctoo, Tokyo, Zanzibar, and Zamboanga, it 
is time to get some new furniture. 

General Bresson. That certainly used to be true in the old Army. 
I hope we are doing a little better today, Congressman. 

Let me address myself to this question you posed here. 

First—let me say first that while we have stated that we don’t be 
lieve that legislation is required, we are not averse to legislation. 

But I would caution being too restrictive in the type of legislation 
that you pass. 

Now, for example, in this case I think if you asked the average in- 
dividual what the value of his household goods is, he will give you 
a value which is far higher than any appraiser would give. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, vou might have—we will work on that. You 
have to think about a replacement. 

General Besson. This, then, means you can’t accept his estimate 
of the value of this thing, if you are going to get down to a determi 
nation where somebody has to certify that he has established that the 
cost-——— , 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the difficulty with it, right there, is trying 
to certify a fair market value. 

General Bresson. As I say, I think administratively it is impractical. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, 1 recognize that. But the reason that I 
thought it was conceivable is that in your own statement you say that 
there have only been three shipments of household effects in the last 
6 months. So that doesn’t make it—rather, it doesn’t seem 

General Bresson. There haven’t been any. There were three re- 
quests, and we approved none. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Of course, at this stage of the game—— 

Mr. Rivers. General, you will have to come back at 2 o’clock because 
we haven't finished. And I have some other things to do, too. 

General Bresson. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So we will stand in recess until 2 o'clock. 

Everybody come back then. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. of the same day.) 








AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

General Besson, we hadn’t finished with you, had we? Did you 
have something else you wanted to say? I thought we would get 
together in kind of a roundtable after we had heard from General 
Hedlund and Admiral Long. Where is Admiral Long? 

Admiral Lone. Here. 

Mr. Rivers. Aren’t you Chief of Transportation ? 

Admiral Lone. Assistant Chief for T ‘ansportation, which is the 
same thing in Navy parlance. 

Mr. Rivers. What do you call it in the Navy? 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Assistant Chief of Supplies and Accounts. 

Admiral Lona. Assistant Chief for Transportation, Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. You are not Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Transportation ¢ 

Admiral Lone. No, unfortunately not. 

Mr. Rivers. Whatever you are, you do pretty good. 

Did you have anything else you wanted to say ¢ 

General Besson. No, sir; I have nothing to add. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t you stay here ¢ 

General Bresson. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. When we finish with these other gentlemen, we will 
vet together in kind of a roundtable discussion. 

General Bresson. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Rivers. Admiral Long, will you come up? Have you a pre- 
pared statement / 

Admiral Lone. No, I don’t, Mr. Chairman. I have some remarks 
| would like to make. 

Mr. Rivers. Allright. Have a seat. 

Admiral Lone. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. You go right ahead. Give the reporter 
your name and title and everything. 

Admiral Lone. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
[am Rear Admiral T. A, Long, Assistant Chief for Transportation 
and Facilities, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department. 
[ appreciate this opportunity to apepar before this committee. Inas- 
much as the Navy in this current instance is not a party to the GAO 
report under dise ussion, the Navy has no formal statement to make. 

However, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the Navy Department is con- 
cerned in the proposed legislation now being discussed before this 
subcommittee, there are a few remarks from notes that I made this 
morning that I would like to make with your indulgence, sir, and 
the members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead. 

Admiral Lone. Now, no service has a monopoly on stupidity. | 
think we al] agree on that. The apparent relative differences bet ween 
the services, if there are any, are in this respect a matter of what de- 
gree of control the individual services may have or have not on this 
stupidity. 

Now, in this instant case the Navy is reminded of the old saying, 
“There, but for the grace of God, go I.” Now, we cannot legislate 
stupidity out of existence; we are all agreed on this. Neither can 
we in the services issue orders against it and expect it to disappear. 

Now, in this regard the Navy is traditionally . a horror of issuing 
an order to get another order obeyed. We feel it is symptomatic of 
a basic organizational illness. 

However, we can in any organization keep stupidity under control 
by grassroot education and training. Now, this is our approach to 
the — in the Navy. We attempt to insure good decisionmaking 
in the Navy by training our subordinates in those factors that im- 
portantly contribute to “dec ‘isionmaking. In respect to the business 
before your subcommittee in this regard, we have quite a considerable 
program in the Navy to train our people to avoid bum decisionmaking. 
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Illustrative of this in the field of household effects is a booklet 
that I would like to present to the subcommittee as illustrative of 
what we do in this respect, with respect to the training. 

Now, this whole problem of household effects is only a facet of the 
bigger problem facing us in the services today. That is, the staggering 
increase in the cost of transportation i general. 

Now, illustrative of this 1s the fact that in the last 6 years the cost of 
ocean transportation, the cost of land transportation, the cost of sur- 
face ocean transportation has increased 3314 percent, whereas land 
transportation in the last 8 years has increased 180 percent. 

Here again we feel it is a matter of education. In the last 2 years 
we have had a continuing program of alerting all echelons to the high 
cost of transportation and the steps that must be taken and can he 
taken to insure economies. 

By comparison with measures in other areas that must be constantly 
enforced, which I will go into in some detail here, involving many 
millions of dollars, these isolated instances, though unforgivable in 
the instant case of this air shipment, of errors of judgment involve 
amounts that are constantly and daily in hazard. They are minuscule 
by comparison. 

For example, the overall transportation bill in the Navy is upward 
of $289 million. For the DOD as a whole it is $114 billion. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is people and things ? 

Admiral Lone. This is movement of people and things; yes, sir. 

Now, there is currently in the services a continuing ferment in this 
area of household effects; that is, in that approach to the reduction 
of the terribly high cost of the shipment of household effects. Illus- 
trative of this were the comments made by General Besson this 
morning in respect to limiting the number of pounds that a man can 
take overseas; also illustrative of it is the studies that we have made 
in the service to set off against the cost of buying furniture the re- 
striction on shipping it overseas. Instead of having it shipped over- 
seas, let’s go overseas and buy it and see if we can save money that way. 

Now, we find, and made a report to Secretary Milne, that there 
was not a saving involved in that approach, but it is illustrative of a 
continuing inquiry in this area. Additionally, here just the other 
day we have pushed in another direction wherein we made an inquiry 
into the savings involved; if we can’t save money on all of the house- 
hold effects, how about doing it piecemeal ? 

Now, in this regard let me, if I may, cite some value figures. Round- 
trip transportation to Hawaii of household effects—that is the range, 
the stove—is $115.60. 

Now, the cost for 36 months’ temporary storage, which is the tour 
of duty overseas, for that same stove is $51.84, or a saving of $63.76. 
Now, for the refrigerator, it is $173.39 for the round-trip cost of 
shipment versus $77.76 for the storage of it, a saving of $95.63. We 
estimate for the range, the refrigerator, and the washer that we can 
save. on a tour of duty for one family overseas, $239.06. 

Now, this is an inquiry we began about 3 months ago and we think 
we can bring it some fruition in the near future. 

Mr. Rivers. By putting everything in storage? 

Admiral Lone. No; by buying these items overseas and keeping 
them overseas and distributing among the families that come over. 
These are the heaviest. 
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Mr. Rivers. By furnishing all the units? 

Admiral Lone. F urnishing it overseas; yes, sir. These are the heav- 
ier units. 

Mr. Bennerr. Then what would the serviceman do with the things 
he already ow ned like this? 

Admiral Lone. He can put that in storage. As I pointed out, the 
storage cost for 3 years in the case of the re frigerator versus the 
round-trip cost to Hawaii is $77.76. Therefore, there is a net saving 
to the Government of $95.63, 

Mr. Bennerr. This storage would be borne by the Government ? 

\dmiral Lone. The storage would be borne by the Government, but 
in the overall it would be a saving. 

Mr. Rivers. The only one it would work on would be the refrigera- 
tor and stove. The washing machine won't work; all the washers 
would be dried out— 

Mir. Bennerr. Here is a real domestic problem, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you might work out something. 

Admiral Lone. You always find problems in any solution. 

Mr. BuANpForp. You might have a gas range for a wife who re- 
fuses to cook on anything except an electric range. 

Admiral Lone. Yes 

Mr. Rivers. But you go ahead and make out your case. 

Admiral Lone. In any mandatory restriction. 

Now, I think in some respects we run a hazard of viewing this 
problem out of context. What we have here fundamentally is an 
error in the choice of transportation mode encountered in the day-to- 
day conduct of traffic management by a transportation officer. 

Now, we should remember, unless we wish to hazard doing damage 
to the air transport industry, that commercial air is Just one of the 
several methods, which include rail, truck, and ocean. 

Now, in the traffic management business the question of choice as 
between modes is the fundamental responsibility of the transportation 
officer 

His mistakes as between ocean shipment and rail shipments can be 
just as costly on a day-to-day basis as the instances under discussion 
of the error in choosing air transportation in heu of surface. 

Now, if we sav today that the transportation officer has not the 
commonsense to determine whether air shipment is required, has he 
the commonsense to discriminate between any other of the several 
modes? Tf we don’t proceed with care we might well be suggesting 
that in this area of traffic management we cannot rely on the judg- 
ment of our subordinate officers and, of necessity, therefore, all deci- 
sionmaking in this area must be restricted to flag and general officers. 

Now, also not to be overlooked is that we must be concerned in con- 
sidering this legislation with the hazard of doing damage to the com- 
mercial air industry whereby, in the proposed legislation, we may be 
frightening legitimate cargo away from our very needy air transpor- 
tation industry. 

Inasmuch as it would probably be easier in the event of the passage 
of this legislation, in the mind of the transportation officer, to simply 
rule ont air transnortation in the case of shipment of personal effects 
or household goods, rather than go the torturous way up the echelons 
to get a flag officer’s certificate, the proposed legislation may well 
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prevent the stupidity we are concerned with, but at the same time do 
a great disservice to commercial air. 

I am available for any questions, Mr. Chairman. That completes 
my remarks. 

Mr. Rivers. I agree with you, too; we don’t want to stifle any 
method. As I said this morning, if you got enterprising and pioneer- 
ing people in the air transport industry, particularly the cargo in- 
dustry—and I for one am vaguely concerned with that 

Admiral Lona. I know you are. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Fisher was on our airlift committee. He knows 
all about it. Mr. Bennett here is equally interested. We want to 
develop the cargo industry in this country, and we don’t have it. 
There is not much of an aircargo industry in this country. ‘There is 
a lot of passenger potential, but not much cargo airlift. And there 
are very few pure cargo planes in existence. Some of them are on 
order, like the CL-44, and we hope another form of a jet or turbojet 
or turbofan engine will come along. We want to develop an SOR 
plane, special operations requirement, which would have the configu- 
rations of both. But all we have in this country are some super H’s, | 
think they call them, not super-G, super-H, Connies, and the DC-+’s, 
a few C-+46’s. I don’t know about 47’s. I don’t think they carry 
enough. The DC—6’s; they are using all those on passengers, but that 
is it. That is it. We haven’t got any pure jets. This industry is in 
its infancy. That is what I am trying to bring out, trying to agree 
with you. 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If they are competitive, that is not our idea, not Mr. 
Blandford’s, not mine, not any of us, to stifle it. What we are trying 
to do is to help you people avoid these ridiculous and unpardonable 
and indefensible decisions. 

Now, if you don’t need legislation, the fact that it has happened 
shows you need something. I am talking about the military. I am 
not talking about you. I am talking about whomever the hat fits. 

The legislation we have suggested; I don’t think it will hurt any- 
body. One thing I don’t like is the words “restricting air transporta- 
tion.” 

I don’t like the idea of restricting anybody. I like the idea of mak- 
ing them competitive wherever they can be. 

Admiral Lone. I testified before your subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, 
in the case of military transport, as you recognize, on Quicktrans, 
and am well aware of your concern for commercial air. 

Mr. Rivers. Quicktrans is commercial air. 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Mr. Rivers. What do you have in Quicktrans; have you got some 
»s? 

Admiral Lone. C-54’s. Old 6’s. 

Mr. Rivers. All of them are 54’s. 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They are not economical ? 

Admiral Lone. No, sir. But, surprisingly enough, in the operation, 
as I testified to vou previously, we have got the price down where 
it is real competitive with LCL. 

Mr. Rivers. Because nobody wants them: nobody will have them. 
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Admiral Lone. Yes, sir, but it has made a very good airline as far 
as we are concerned. 

Mr. Rivers. Because that is one of the best planes designed, and 
it is doing the job; that is the main thing, isn’t it? 

Admiral Lona. Yes, sir, it is doing a fine job for us; we have no 
complaints at all. 

Mr. Rivers. So far as competing, that thing can’t compete out here 
for long hauls and big business. There are not enough of them. 
Unless, as I say, they have been written off because of the obsolescence. 
That is the only way they can compete. 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. In this connection they bid last year— 
we paid them $1.19 an airplane-mile, which got our cost, as I noted 
to you, down to 12 cents a ton-mile, which is real cheap, as you know. 

Mr. Rivers. It is real cheap, but nobody wants it. 

Admiral Lone. Well, I think that is a part of it; yes. 

Mr. Rivers. The only place it can be used is where you are using it. 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And there are a lot of them in existence today, but 
you will never develop an SOR plane for that cost per ton-mile. 

Admiral Lone. Well, sir, didn’t they suggest that the Super Her- 
cules could be developed at a direct cost and be flown at a direct cost 
of 3 cents a ton-mile, which means about 9 cents a ton-mile to the 
customer ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. That is somebody’s figures. I don’t know whether it 1s 
true or not. 

Admiral Lone. Well 

Mr. Rivers. But whether or not my figures are right, you can’t 
develop something unless there is a potential for it to participate in 
the business. 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I can understand and you can understand, if 
you develop an SOR plane, take off from Friendship and land in 
Tokyo, that is going to be mighty competitive; isn’t that right? 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. When you fly over all the island that the C-54 stops 
at, that is going to be competitive. That is what you are talking 
about ? 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Same with the Hercules. The reason the 54 is not com- 
petitive is nobody wants them, nobody needs them, and these enter- 
prising people you are talking about are putting them to use; isn’t 
that right? 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. Well, in this context, in regard to my re- 
marks, Mr. Chairman, what I was thinking of was those instances 
where perhaps the cost of aircargo may be greater than the normal 
mode, but only a small amount greater. We would in the proposed 
legislation be precluded from taking advantage of it. 

Mr. Rivers. I frankly admit that worries me. Mr. Blandford, that 
is where you ought to come in. 

Mr. Branprorp. Well, I have revised this, Mr. Chairman, as you 
can see, in the approach that we should take to this, because it sud- 
denly has occurred to some of us that the GAO report was aimed at 
the movement of household effects and not baggage. 
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And there is a distinction. Therefore, this proposed amendment 
has been limited to household effects and it excluded 500 pounds of 
unaccompanied baggage because, unfortunately, the words “household 
effects” in their generic sense include baggage. But you are allowed 
500 pounds of expedited express shipment for each move if you can 
justify it, so the 500—there seems to be a precedent for it. And ap- 
parently the GAO report found these movements involved the move- 
ment of furniture—let’s put it on that basis—as distinguished from 
baggage. The thing that intrigues me, Admiral, if I may ask you this, 
and obviously this question is invited by the GAO report. 

How is it—— 

Mr. Rivers. You have overall cost, I see. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I was going to get to'this point, Mr. Chairman. 
How is it that the Navy only shipped 266 tons of household goods by 
commercial air during the same period when the Army and the Air 
Force shipped 2,000 tons? I think there is a very fair explanation 
for this, and see if I can develop it. Is it correct that you have fewer 
people assigned in these out-of-the-way places where they have been 
using commercial air to ship the household goods ? 

Is that a fair summary / 

Admiral Lone. I would say that we are billeted in a fewer number 
of out-of-the-way places than possibly the Army. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, there has to be an explanat ion as to whi there 
is that tremendous contrast between 266 tons for the Navy and 2,000 
tons for the Army and the Air Force. 

1 assume that these MAAG groups, basically, these inland countries 
are not particularly concerned about naval problems. I know there is 
a Swiss Navy, but I don’t suppose you have any great need for other 
than a naval attaché, but you don’t have the naval personnel serving 
with these MAAG groups comparable in numbers to those that are 
serving from the Army and Air Force? 

Admiral Lone. We have a small group, but not as large a group 
as the Army and the Air Force normally. 

Mr. Bianprorp. | am trying to explain in the hearings if I can, 
because it may come up later, why there is this conflict. 

Admiral Lone. I think the ALNAY that the chairman quoted this 
morning is part of the answer. I think the second one is that our 
transportation officers are pretty well conditioned to follow the rule 
to not ship household effects by air. Yet they do ship baggage. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This leads me to the next question. You are con- 
cerned about taking away from the transportation officer the right 
to make a decision which may reflect upon his judgment. But obvi- 
ously there were some lieutenant colonels who made some pretty poor 
judgments and this doesn’t mean that the generals couldn't have done 
the same thing if they were making the decisions, but at least you 
always aim in your legislation and not at somebody now, but at some- 
body who might come down the line. 

Now, if we confine this limitation by statute to household effects 
and exclude 500 pounds of unaccompanied baggage, I would assume 
on the basis of the GAO report of its investigation of your shipments 
that the chances are that you wouldn’t have to certify a single one of 
these all year long. 
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Admiral Lona. The chances, sir, would be real good. I have no 
recollection or knowledge of any shipment that has occurred in recent 
years other than un: 1ecompanied baggage of the type you describe. 

Mr. Rivers. Why do you select the 500 pounds / Dian’t I see that 
in your regulation ¢ 

Admiral Lone. Yes,sir. That is sort of an executive position. 

Mr. Rivers. Didn't they have 800 4 

Admiral Lone. That is hold baggage for the Army. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That isa MSTS figure for the Army ? 

Admiral Lona. Yes, like 65 for MATS. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The thing, Mr. Chairman, is this, as I understand 

The GAO investigation disclosed alleged abuses, not alleged, con- 
firmed stupidity in the movement of furniture in 13 out of 21 moves 
out of a total of 37 that were checked now. 

They were talking about moving furniture. We suddenly got our- 
selves off into a tangent here discussing baggage. I am suggesting 
we go back to what we were constituted for that 1s to put a restriction 
on the movement of furniture, because I think this is what the inten- 
tion was. I may be wrong, and you were one of the conferees, Mr. 
Chairman, but I think what they were concerned with was in move- 
ment of furniture. 

Mr. Rivers. Household goods ¢ 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Lone. In connection with household goods, let me point 
out that in this expedited baggage it 1s not unus sual for a family to 
ship some linens and possibly some silver which normally would be 
included in household effects. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly why you have to have it, because 
if you tried to tell somebody that they have got to wait until every- 
thing arrives, you are not going to get any wife to use rented linens 
if she can avoid it or rented towels or something of that nature. 

What she wants is her own silver, linens, blankets, and things of 
that nature. At least Iam sure that my wife’s no different than any- 
body else’s in that respect, and these are the things they want on hand 
when they arrive at a base. They will wait in a furnished set of 
quarters or they will live in a hotel as they do in most places and 
in that case if it is a decent hotel, they will use the hotel linens and 
hotel towels and they will eat out if the station allowance permits 
them to do that, or they may get a rented place, depending upon the 
station allowance, in which case then they will use their own linens. 

But if you try to restrict this too much on the shipment of baggage, 
you are going to have a lot of very unhappy people on your hands. 
That is where this 500 pounds comes in, that is what I am leading up 
to, Mr. Chairman, that they allow them to expedite by express 500 
pounds of baggage. This in effect will permit them to airfreight 
500 pounds of baggage even if it is established that airfreight is going 
to cost more than other means of transportation if it can be justified 
because of the urgency of the situation. 

Would you agree with that 

Admiral Lone. I think that is a very fair proposal. As far as 

can see, as regards the Navy's point of view in this, in my rec ote 
tion and experience, I think this would be quite an acceptable and 
feasible proposal in this regard. 
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Mr. Rivers. And restrict the household goods to the 

Admiral Lone. Less costly modes. 

Mr. Rivers. To the less costly modes. And what was that word 
you used, minutia ? 

Admiral Lone. Miniscule. 

Mr. Rivers. And don’t worry about the miniscules. 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. We get the big furniture, household 
furniture, and use that term because there is a likelihood that in 
general cargo shipment there might be furniture other than house- 
hold effects that might be required for executive purposes, adminis- 
trative purposes. 

I just don’t know what problem might be encountered but you 
can't tell what might happen tomorrow. 

Mr. Rivers. Is the statute in the organic legislation—I don’t know 
whether we ever found that or not. Is there any definition of house- 
hold goods? 

Mr. BLanprorp. No. 

Mr. Rivers. No such thing. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No. What I was going to point out here Mr. 
Chairman, is that we are talking about—the regulations already say 
and they use the expression in carrying out assigned duties, this is 
for the expedited shipment of baggage, carried out assigned duties 
which are required for the contingencies of the service and shipment 
by ordinary means will not serve the purpose. This is a pretty broad 
generalization and we presume if it has been abused, the GAO hasn't 
found it. Maybe it has, but they were looking at household effects 
in their check of these cases. Now, what we suggested here in this 
amendment, and it is again just a vehicle, is to leave this alone, your 
transportation officer will make that decision and this will preserve 
what you have in mind. But there may be times when you want to 
expedite this—now, this does not allow airfreight as I understand it. 

Express here does not—this expedited means of an express ship- 
ment does not permit you to airfreight something when it costs more 
than ordinary means of transportation. 

Admiral Lone. No, sir; that is not an item that would eliminate. 
However, it is from that category that you would pick your air 
shipment. 

Mr. Bianprorp. There is no question about that. What I am 
getting at is that 500 pounds of express shipment that is authorized 
is based upon a different justification than the comparison of costs 
to justify airfreight. 

Now, if the restriction can be imposed upon household goods ex- 
elusive of 500 pounds of unaccompanied baggage which will then 
qualify under the express shipment provision and would qualify for 
airfreight under the same provision that you have got today, it seems 
to me that we successfuly prevent any further great abuse or any 
possibility of anybody shipping household coods hereafter at a 
fantastic cost. 

Admiral Lone..That sounds very reasonable, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bianprorp. I wonder if I might ask: Approximately one out 





of five surface shipments involve some major damage. Do you have 


any facts or figures on that ? 
Admiral Lone. We have. I don’t have them with me. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Would that ratio be anywhere near correct ? 

Admiral Lone. What was that ! 

Mr. Bianprorp. That out of every five moves there will be major 
damage. I presume that would be $100 or more damage, something 
of that nature. 

I am not defining the term. Something other than just minor 
damage. 

Admiral Lone. Commander Moffet, could you answer that ques- 
tion? Youare more closely associated with that. 

Commander Morrerr. No, sir, not without referring to the record. 

don't think we have made a study along those lines. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. The reason I am getting at that, just for the sake 
of the record, Mr. Chairman, when making the comparison on total 
‘osts—I put these down and I would like to rattle them off and ask 
you ves or no when you consider total cost, in other words, when 

ou expect your transportation officer to make a comparison which 
he is supposed to do, I would like to know whether the Navy con- 
siders packing and crating ¢ 

Just say “yes” or “no” if you will. 

Admiral Lone. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Increased size and weight of surface shipment 4 

Admiral Lone. Bulk, cube, yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Ship loading charges 4 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Wharfage charges / 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Port charges / 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Biranororp. Unpacking charges / 

Admiral Lona. Yes. 

Mr. Branprorp. Loss and damage claims, averages ? 

Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. Not in the same degree as the other ones, 
because that has to be more or less of an educated guess and involves 
experience tables. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. I am trying to get a mortality rate for sur- 
face shipments. That is what I am trying to establish. 

Admiral Lone. But in connection with the military traffic manage- 
ment agency directives in respect to his movement they are trying to 
inject into the regulation an aspect of it that will consider that in 
making a choice. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Pilferage / 

Admiral Lone. That is loss and damage. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Do you make an educated guess at that, too? 

Admiral Lone. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Do you ever get into per diem charges, in other 
words, the length of time you have to pay these people per diem be- 
cause they are waiting for their household effects to arrive? 

Admiral Lone. We do that in isolated instances to prove the case for 
closer attention on the part of ordering officer, that is order-writing 
officers, to those matters, yes, but not on a continuing report-back 
basis. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How about differences in insurance rates ? 

Admiral Lone. We have no insurance rates. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. But you have to reimburse. Of course, the in- 
dividual] insures against loss over and above a certain amount, but 
in reading your excellent pamphlet, I notice he has to insure himself 
for the full amount even though the Government covers him up to 
the first $6,500. 

I don’t know who dreamed that up, but it looks a little bit unfair 
to the serviceman as far as I am concerned. 

Admiral Lone. In most cases he won’t have furniture valued in 
excess of $6,500. So in 99 percent of the cases, I would say, he is 
covered. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You are required by law—of course, you probably 
ship, | would suppose, sv) percent of your household etlects voIng by 
MSTS. 

Admiral Lone. We have a breakdown if you would like that for 
the record or for your own use. 

Mr. Biuanprorp. I would like to have some rough approximation. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you say you only spent $289 million in transporta- 
tion / 

Admiral Lone. $289 million for personnel transportation, house 
hold effects, and cargo, sir, in the Navy. 

Mr. Rivers. And the rest of the—the other two services / 

Admiral Lone. $114 billion service for the DOD overall. 

Mr. Rivers. So, in round figures, that was a billion dollars more 
than yours? 

Admiral Lone. The remainder of the services was a billion dollars, 
whereas ours was a quarter billion. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That can be easily explained. We had some figures 
some time ago on the number of people who received a permanent 
change of station, and the figure—I think the Air Force ran around 
140 percent annual change of station, dwindled down to some 80- 
odd percent for the Marine Corps. 

There being fewer quarters available overseas and people being 
on board ship, there are not as many permanent changes involved. 

Mr. Rivers. You can’t compare them. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No: I don’t think the admiral intended it that 
way. 

Admiral Lone. You can compare it on a per capita or unit basis. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But a man waiting to go to sea; ofttimes he does 
not ship his family to the home port. 

Admiral Lone. In many cases. 

Mr. Bianprorp. If the ship is going out to join the 6th or 7th 
Fleet, why do it? It is silly. 

Admiral Lone. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you have organic transportation, the Air 
Force has organic transportation, and the poor old Army, they don’t 
have anything by comparison. 

Admiral Lone. I will let General Besson answer that. 

Mr. Rivers. If they try to get a few planes, somebody stops them 
and says they are trying to get back in the air business. So the only 
place the Army can ride is to and from one coast to the other. That 
is all. 

Mr. Brianprorp. You are required by law, of course, when you use 
commercial surface vessels, to use American bottoms? 
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Admiral Lone. American flags. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is there a comparable requirement for air travel / 

Admiral Lone. Yes, in the same way that you have to use surface. 

Mr. Buanprorp, Is that by law or regulation / 

Admiral Lone. I imagine General Hedlund could answer that more 
directly than I. 

General Heptunp. To the best of my knowledge, this is my Depart- 
ment of Defense regulation. I don’t know of any legal point which 
speaks to this fact that you must use U.S.-flag air carriers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that both ways, coming and going / 

General Heptunp. With respect to the shipping of military or 
Army, Navy, Air Force people and things, yes. But when you get 
into MAAG, MAT, return travel, where you are using contributed 
currency provided by the country they often insist that you use their 
flag carrier. 

Mr. Branprorp. I see. In other words, this is true for the Depart- 
ment of Defense but not for the other agencies of the Government ? 

General Heptunp. No. In our own MAAG setups overseas, which 
are Department of Defense officers, when people move they are paid 
for by contributed currency of the country to which they are sta- 
tioned—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, service people coming back from 

MAAG country may be required to use a foreign airline, for ex- 
ample ¢ 

General Heptunp. If they are in Paris in the MAAG, and fly back, 
they want vou to use Air France: it is that simple. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But the other Government agencies : apparently do 
not have the same limitations that are imposed upon service person- 
nel with regard to the use or confining of their travel, such as is re- 
quired by law for ship travel, to American bottoms? In this case 
there is no law for all Government employees to use American air- 
craft companies for transportation as there is for ships. 

General Heptunp. This is my understanding. 

Mr. Rivers. We had better have General Hedlund up here. Thank 
you very much, Admiral Long. You agree with this suggestion by 
Mr. Blandford that we accept the “exce pt 500 pounds.” 

Admiral Lona. Yes, sir; it sounds like a reasonable proposal. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Admiral Long. 

Now, General Hedlund—I agree w ith you, Admiral Long, we don’t 
want, to kill the cargo transportation business before it gets started. 

General Hedlund, we will be glad to hear from you. 

General Heptunp. Yes,sir. I have a statement. 

Mr. Rivers. All right; we will be glad to hear from you. Did you 
testify before us before? 

General Heptunp. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Do we have your biography ¢ 

General Heptunp. You have had it in previous hearings. 

Mr. Rivers. Did we put it in at that time? 

Mr. Buianprorp. He was only a colonel at that time. I believe we 
ought to recognize the fact that he is wearing a new star. 

General Heptunp. This is correct as of June 1. 

Mr. Rivers. Were you a colonel before then ? 

General Heptunp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. No wonder I didn’t recognize it. Let’s put the bio- 
graphical sketch in right here. 

General Heptunp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Put this biographical sketch in the record right here. 

(The biographical sketch of General Hedlund follows :) 

Born in Valparaiso, Nebr., 1916. Received bachelor of science from University 
of Nebraska, 1938. Received a master’s and doctorate in economics and trans- 
portation from the University of Illinois, 1939 and 1948. Served as fighter pilot 
and deputy wing commander in Europe and Pacific during World War II. Peace- 
time assignments include service with Joints Chiefs of Staff and with Director 
of Transportation, Far East Air Forces. Assigned Director of Transportation, 
Headquarters, USAF, August 1, 1959. He holds a command pilot rating. Decor- 
ations include Distinguished Service Cross, Legion of Merit, Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, Air Medal, Purple Heart, British Distinguished Flying Cross, and 
French Croix de Guerre. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. We don’t want to downgrade you. 
It is too hard to get those stars. Go ahead. 

General Heptunp. I am Brig. Gen. Earl C. Hedlund, Director of 
Transportation, Headquarters, U.S. Air Force. In this capacity, I 
appreciate this opportunity of appearing before your subcommittee 
to pesent our views with regard to the movement of household goods 
by air. 

The general Air Force policy regarding the movement of household 
goods and baggage has been to provide the best possible service to our 
people at the lowest overall cost to the Government. Our transporta- 
tion manual has charged the shipping transportation officer with the 
responsibility of selecting the mode of transportation which, in his 
judgment, would serve the best foreseeable interests of the Govern- 
ment and the property owner. However, selection of a high-cost mode 
is authorized only when a lower cost mode cannot provide the re- 
quired services satisfactorily. 

To provide our people with better service, and to reduce transpor- 
tation costs, we have constantly reviewed our household goods ship- 
ping program. Because of the many interests to be served, this has 
been a difficult program to administer. We believe, however, that 
we have made some substantial gains during the past few years. 

In 12 oversea areas, the Air Force has purchased major items of 
furniture for use of the members during their oversea tours. This 
has allowed us to reduce the household goods weight allowances to 
and from these areas. 

Also, we have adopted recently developed methods of transporting 
household goods, particularly to and from oversea areas, in the inter- 
est of better service. A few years ago we began shipping property 
on through bills of lading with the household goods carrier provid- 
ing containerized service for the transocean movement. More recently 
this service has been expanded in many areas to provide through 
container service from the old residence to the new oversea residence. 

These changes have provided improved transit time performance 
and have resulted in reduced loss and damage experience. Nonethe- 
less, we are not satisfied with our present program and are continuing 
our efforts to improve service and to reduce overall costs. 

As far as movement by air is concerned, we believe that the only 
time a full shipment of household goods should be moved by air is 
when surface transportation is not available or when it is more costly 
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than air transportation. Goose Airbase, Labrador, for example, is not 
open for ocean shipping approximately 6 months of the year, and off- 
season shipments must go by air. Also, some Central and South 
American countries have such poor surface transportation facilities 
that it is more economical to move property through to end destina- 
tion by air. 

There are also cases where a portion of the household goods must 
be moved by air to meet some unusual condition of the military family 
or of the military assignment. Examples of these conditions would 
include an air attaché assigned to an isolated area who might require 
some of his household goods to carry out his duties, or a military 
family with an invalid member who might require some special fur- 
niture or appliances, 

Mr. Rivers. What about an MAAG officer / 

General Hep_tunp. In the same category. 

On the other hand, we have determined that some items of personal 
baggage, including clothing, light housekeeping items, and baby cribs 
should arrive at the member's new duty station within 5 days of the 
arrival of the member or his dependents. Most of our people in the 
Air Force move to and from oversea stations by air, including some 
bases located in areas where surface transportation is inadequate. 

I would like to expand just a bit there, to indicate that in this cur- 
rent fiscal year 98 percent of our people, sponsors and dependents, 
traveling to and from overseas will travel by air. 

Since air travelers are generally limited to 65 pounds of accom- 
panied baggage as compared with the far greater allowances for sur 
face travelers, air shipment of baggage for these people is often 
necessary. 

Again to expand a bit, we have established certain authorizations 
of this baggage to go by air, when our people travel by air, as maxi- 
mum. These run from 1,000 pounds in the case of general officers in 
the Air Force down to 200 pounds for the airman involved, 

Mr. Bianprorp. How is this—it is based upon what requirement ? 

General Heptunp. I am not sure I understand you, sir, but it is 
based upon grade in the normal fashion. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I understand the distinction there. T mean how 
do you justify this; what do you have to meet in order to get your 
thousand pounds shipped by air 4 

General Heptunp. The individual sponsor himself must convince 
the shipping transportation officer that these items and this poundage 
is necessary under the circumstances. 

Mr. Buianprorp. If he is a colonel, and the shipping officer is just 
a lieutenant colonel, that is not going to be difficult. 

General Heptunp. I wouldn’t agree with that, because our trans- 
portation people work directly with the commanders and report to 
them and, as far as I am concerned, I am not knowledgeable of 
coercion of that type. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is not coercion. A colonel walks in and says, 
“T think I sohuld have this stuff over here with me.” The lieutenant 
colonel says, “No; you don’t know what you are talking about”— 
but not very often. 

General Heptunp. I couldn’t argue one way or the other. I mean 
we certainly take the word of our people in good faith as to what 
they seriously think they need. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. What I am trying to get at is, in other words, 
there is no criteria—perhaps there is, ~and you answered too rapidly, 
You say that it is up to the sponsor to convince the transportation 
officer, and maybe you want to qualify that answer a bit. In other 
words, there must be something beyond just convincing the transporta- 
tion officer that you are going to need this stuff when you get there. 

General Hepitunp. Let’s put it this way: The items to be shipped 
by accompanying air are itemized as such, included on the manifest. 
Certainly, if there is any serious question, no pianos, for instance, 
could ever get in. I don’t know as you could ever determine whether 
75 pounds of clothing should be 75 as opposed to 50 or 100, but the 
items are listed; they are perused by the responsible transportation 
officer. Beyond that, I couldn’t say that you could— 

Mr. Rivers. What you are telling us is that your local transporta- 
tion officer is on his own; isn’t that what you are telling us ¢ 

General Heptunp. I am telling you that we rely upon him to make 
the determination of mode with respect to the movement of all Air 
Force cargo and passengers. This is what he is in business for. 

Mr. Rivers. To do that—he has complete authority to do that 4 

General Hepitunp. He has the authority, generally speaking. We 
try to provide him with the necessary policy guidance according to 
which he can make his decision. 

Mr. Rivers. Nobody has supervision over him. He makes that deci- 
sion based on what you send him. 

General Heptunp. He certainly is under the supervision of the 
local commander, who, in turn, is responsible for his decisions. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all theoretical. 

Mr. Bennett. Was all of this soa year ago? 

General HepLuNb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. This was true until the GAO got after them? 

Mr. Bennett. That is what I am getting at. What happened / 

Mr. Rivers. Until the GAO caught this fellow over here at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base. 

General Hepitunp. I would like to talk about that. I remind vou 
there is one instance pointed out in the Air Force which obviously was 
an error, and somebody mentioned this morning you can't legislate 
against this, and I agree. 

Mr. Bennett. We agree it is difficult to legislate against it, but 
what have you done in your Department to try to correct. this situa- 
tion ¢ 

General Heptunp. If I may complete my statement, this will be 
brought out. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. I read that. That is why I asked. 

General Heptunp. We note that only one Air Force shipment was 
reviewed in Comptroller General Report B-133298. This shipment, 
a movement of household goods by air from Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif., to Zaragoza Airbase, Spain, was first called to our attention 
in January of this year. We immediately contacted the transporta- 
tion officer, Edwards Air Force Base, to determine the reason for 
this air movement. It was then determined that an error in comput 
ing the transportation costs of air shipment versus surface shipment 
had caused the transportation officer to believe that air was the most 
economical mode. Because of ineffective review procedures, this 
error was not discovered until after the property had been moved. 
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We later requested that the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand—which in this case is the command responsible for Edwards 
Air Force Base—to review this case and to insure that adequate pro- 
cedures were placed into effect at Edwards Air Force Base. This 
review confirmed the statements of the transportation officer, Edwards 
Air Force Base, and caused certain procedural changes to be made. 
We believe that these changes, which include a management review of 
all air shipments, will prevent further mistakes of this type. 

To remove any doubt concerning the Air Force policy with regard 
to the use of air transportation for household goods movements, Air 
Force Letter 75-10 was published May 20, 1960, which is hereby 
submitted for inclusion in the record. 

Mr. Bennerr. That applies everywhere, not just at Edwards. 

General Heptunp. This is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Who found that mistake? Who called that to your 
attention ? 

General Heptunp. This was called to our attention by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The manner in which they got it, I don’t know. 

Mr. Bennerr. You mean you discovered it before the GAO dis- 
covered it ¢ 

General Heptunp. I am advised it was as a result of the GAO 
advising DOD in November or December of 1959. But it was brought 
toour attention by the DOD. 

Mr. Rivers. The GAO found it, you know that, and they called it 
to your attention and now you have changed it. That is what you 
ought tosay. Goahead from there. 

General Heptunp. To remove any doubt concerning the Air Force 
policy with regard to the use of air transportation for household goods 
movements, Air Force Letter 75-10 was published May 20, 1960, which 
is hereby submitted for inclusion in the record. 

( Air Force Letter 75—10 follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1960. 


AIR ForcE LETTER No. 75-10 


Subject: Air shipment of household goods. 
To: (See distribution. ) 

Effective until May 1, 1961, unless sooner superseded or rescinded. 

1. The General Accounting Office recently made a limited review of shipments 
of household goods overseas by commercial airlines incident to permanent changes 
of station of military personnel. This review disclosed that expensive air 
transportation was used in many cases when adequate surface transportation 
was available at reduced costs and when the added delay would have created 
no significant hardship on the member or his family. 

2. It is the desire of this headquarters that routing control of household goods 
shipments remain with the transportation officer. Therefore, each shipment mov- 
ing by air must be personally reviewed by the commercial transportation officer 
and fully justified. 

3. Following are points to consider in the use of air transportation : 

a. AFL 75-18, soon to be incorporated in part 9, chapter 9, AFM 75-1, au- 
thorizes the movement of unaccompanied baggage by air in some instances. 
However, this authorization does not apply to the shipment of household goods. 
The term “household goods” is defined in the joint travel regulations. Contents 
of that portion of the member's household goods which is processed as unaccom- 
panied baggage is identified in AFR 75-383, also to be incorporated in part 9, 
chapter 9, AFM 75-1. 
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b. The fact that concurrent travel of dependents is authorized and that 
surface movement of household goods will cause the family to be without house- 
hold furnishings for a few weeks does not, in itself, justify shipment of house- 
hold goods by air. The unaccompanied baggage allowance is designated to 
cover the interim needs of the family. 

c. Air movement of household goods rarely can be justified when storage in 
transit is authorized. 

d. When air shipment is necessary, the total cost of the movement may be 
reduced by shipping only a carefully selected portion of the household goods 
by air (as an addition to the unaccompanied baggage shipment) and forward- 
ing the remainder of the household goods by surface. This is accomplished by 
a single bill of lading showing two line items; one the unaccompanied baggage 
shipment; the other, the air shipment of household goods. This permits the 
whole air shipment to move as one lot with documentation that separates the 
baggage and household goods for entitlement purposes. 

e. When air movement is selected and MATS is the low cost air carrier (con- 
sidering cost of packing, increased gross weight, etc.), commercial air should 
not be used unless MATS is unable to provide the required services. 

f. When household goods are transported by air, they must be packaged in 
accordance with the air carrier’s requirements. Containers normally used for 
surface movement should not be used for air movement. 

4. Consideration of the above points is not necessary when air transporta 
tion is the low cost mode. However, the use of air transportation as a high 
cost mode should be limited to those instances when, because of unusual con- 
ditions at origin and destination, speed of delivery is essential and to cases 
where the health, well-being, and the prevention of undue hardship on the 
family require expedited delivery of the property. The need must be demon 
strable and all records retained. It is likely that transportation officres will 
be called upon to justify air movements of household goods. 

By order of the Secretary of the Air Force: 
J. L. Takk, 
Colonel, USAF, Director of Administrative Nervices, 
Distribution : 
All U.S. Armies a : 20 copies 
OCOFT (TCPAD)_ zs ; " 20) copies 
BUSANDA (Code H-3) 20 copies 
USMC (Code COW )_ 


20 copies 


bP nell bs iat ae 20 copies 
USARCARIB_- ; < j A 20) copies 
USARAL ued Sa , 20) copier 
USARPAC c ; ; 20 copies 
MW .... ae _. 6 copies 
MTMA ss Sc 5 copies 


General Heptunp. This directive lists several factors to be con- 
sidered before air transportation is authorized, including reminders 
that- 

1. Household goods do not require the same handling as per- 
sonal baggage. 

2. Convenience to the member and his dependents is not a valid 
consideration. 

3. If circumstances require air transportation of a portion of the 
household goods, only the required portion should be moved by 
air. 

4. MATS should be used when it is the low cost air carrier 
and has space available. 

5. Air shipments should not be packaged in the same manner 
as surface shipments. 

Air Force Letter 75-10 also requires that the transportation officer 
personally review all household goods shipments by air to assure that 
air transportation is justified, and that only those items necessary to 
prevent undue hardship to the family or of immediate need to the 
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member in carrying out his assigned duties are included in the ship- 
ment. 

I do not believe that individual shipments of household goods or 
baggage should require the specific approval of the military head- 
quarters. The headquarters should be responsible for establishing 
policy, providing guidelines, and reviewing field actions to insure that 
the policies and procedures are effective and are being followed. 

I believe that the Air Force directives now in effect are adequate 
to insure that sound traffic management is exercised by the transporta- 
tion officer in selecting the method of shipping household goods. Also, 
the USAF Inspector General, during fiscal year 1961, will conduct an 
inspection of all procedures employed in the movement of household 
goods with particular attention given to air movements. It is con- 
sidered that the Air Force policies and programs will provide ade- 
quate support for our personnel at the lowest cost to the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my statement. 

Mr. Rivers. General, I notice that you designate that MATS should 
be used when it is the low-cost air carrier and has space available. 
Would that be available to the Perel services, too? 

General Hepitunp. Yes, sir. All of us ship cargo according to the 
same general DOD policy. That is, in our cargo to oversea areas we 
use military transports. 

Mr. Rivers. We discussed the utilization rate pretty much in our 
Investigation. 

General HepLtunpb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. If it is determined that the utilization rate would be 
4 hours plus, or didn’t somebody suggest 5 hours ¢ 

General Heptunp. That is what it currently is. 

Mr. Bianprorp. 3.1 and 1.9 breakdown. 

Mr. Rivers. I know, but everybody who knows anything about it 
agrees that it ought to be nearer five, don’t they? Don’t you agree 
with that ? 

General Heptunp. This is our current policy. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I say. So with a 5-hour utilization you 
have got a lot of MATS planes flying and it is senseless to send them 
empty, isn’t it / 

General Hepiunp. I didn’t get that. 

Mr. Rivers. I say it doesn’t make sense to send a plane empty just 
because of utilization. 

General Heptunp. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. General Tunner defended that. Don’t you think he did 
a pretty good job defending that 

General Hepiunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I agree with you, where we got that space we ought 
to use it. In your regulations here you designated that. I think 
all three of the services ought to know about that. 

General Hepienp. I think they are all cognizant, sir, that the capa- 
bilities of MATS are available for the air movement of household 
goods just as any other cargoes. The point that I was trying to make 
her e is that many times M ATS does not serve final destination, espe- 
cially to these off-line points and there it may not be prudent to put 
it on MATS for any portion of the journey but rather use commer- 


cial air. 
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Mr. Rivers. There is a good example of where it is hard to legis- 
late because you have got to leave something to the discretion of that 
man you are talking about, your local transportation officer. 

General Heptunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And we recognize it is difficult to legislate this. I can 
fully understand the reluctance—the more I go into this thing, Mr. 
Blandford—that I think—I kind of agree with you, it is hard to leg- 
islate in this area. I can see your reluctance. 

Mr. Bennett. I think we should bear in mind we almost have to 
do something. 

Mr. Rivers. We have got to do something. I am glad you men- 
tioned that. The reason this thing is before us now, General Hed- 
lund, is because somebody made a mistake and the next thing we knew 
Senator Byrd put it in the public works bill. 

General Heptunp. I appreciated that, sir. However, I was won- 
dering if it would be appropriate to suggest that perhaps the lan- 
guage which is currently in the joint travel regulations but is not a 
part of the Career Compensation Act. which was read this morning, 
beginning with, “However disregarding comparative modes of,” and 
so forth, if that were to be made part of the law, this would perhaps 
cover the situation. 

Perhaps I should read that— 

However, disregard of comparative costs of the various modes of transportation 
is authorized only to the extent carriers within the mode which would produce 
the lowest overall cost to the Government cannot provide the required service 
atisfactorily. 

This would appear to me to tie it down to the fact that the shipper 
has got to determine that the lowest cost mode available cannot do the 
job. 

Then it is only natural to go to something else that can do the job. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What is your definition of satisfactory, General? 

General Heptunp. I suspect it would be difficult to give one that 
would cover all circumstances, but I would think that you would 
have to get your personal effects—and I am talking now of this 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6 hundred pounds that accompanies the people who travel by 
air, into their destination within—we use the standard of—5 days of 
the arrival of the people. We think this is prudent. 

Now, we also like to get the remainder of their household goods 
in within a reasonable time, and this is a week, 2 or 3 weeks of the 
arrival of the families. We can’t do it on the button. 

At the same time my boss, General White, recently came back from 
Turkey and he was very dissatisfied with finding that several ship- 
ments of household goods took up to 8 months to arrive. In running 
at least one of these down, we found that the bulk of this time was 
tied up in the foreign customs. Well, these are things that are a 
part of the problem. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Mr. Chairman, the difficulty with this, if I may 
say at this point, and this is what makes it like playing with quick- 
silver, is that the Air Force made a very basic statement when they 
said they transport 98 percent of their people by air. 

I might say that is almost 98 percent concurrent travel; isn’t it ? 

General Heptunp. No, sir, but we have a rather high percentage 
of concurrent travel. 
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Mr. Rivers. What did you pay last year, about $60 million in com- 
mercial, $65 million ¢ 

General Heptunp. For the commercial augmentation of MATS? 
I think it was $70 million last year 

Mr. Rivers. $70 million ¢ 

General HepLunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. But with the Air Force taking their people, mov- 
ing a great many of them concurrently and moving 98 percent of 
them by air, there is a resultant savings of $78 to $120 per person to 
move them. I have forgotten the figure. It probably runs a thousand 
pounds of baggage, at 20 cents a ton-mile it probably costs 5300 to 
move. 

At first glance, $300 to carry that thousand pounds may sound high, 
but on the other hand, I don't know what it would cost by surface 
probably less. But then you have got the factor that you have got 
to take into consideration, of the per diem charges that the man will 
be paid on the station allowance if he is in an area without any bag- 
gage, so that he cannot set up housekeeping with his family as soon 
as he would otherwise be able to do if he has his baggage with him, 
or at least enough to get started. 

Every time we start to write a restriction on this thing, what would 
be perfectly satisfactory to the Army turns out to be very restrictive 
for the Air Force. 

General Hepitunp. That is my feeling. That is why we are not 
trying to gloss over anything here, but we are interested in, No. 1, 
taking care of our people. This is our most important resources today 
and this is the area in which we get into the most trouble in our per- 
sonnel matters, with oversea contingents, in this household goods and 
baggage movement area. 

We don’t want to waste public funds, we certainly make every effort 
to spend them prudently. That is why we are so convinced that our 
movement policy by air is correct. We have considered our costs, 
the extra cost for moving our baggage by air. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The time lost also enters into this. 

General Heptunp. That is right. That is why I keep any legisla- 
tion in broad terms such as I suggested here. 

Mr. Rivers. Then there is another thing. The Air Force has done 
a good job in continental Europe on furnishing the housing which 
your troops occupy at Royal Oak, in Spain, and those housing proj- 
ects that you have constructed in Spain. In Turkey you don’t have 
any housing. 

General Heptunp. Very limited. 

Mr. Rivers. Very limited. That is an assignment that I wouldn’t 
relish. I was over there once last year. That is a hard place to make 
a living. There isn’t anything you can buy economically in Turkey. 
When you get outside of Istanbul and Ankara, there is very little to 
buy. W hat you don’t have, you can’t buy. I haven't been to any 
other places there. 

Now, Japan is different, but you have done a good job providing 
living accommodations for your ‘people, making the transportation of 
household effects not a very large item. 

General Heptunp. You will note that the 12 areas that I spoke of, 
although I didn’t mention them, are the areas of large population 
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for the Air Force overseas. Alaska, Panama, Iceland, Germany, 
Johnston Island, Labrador, Okinawa, Saudi Arabia, Guam, Hawaii, 
Japan, Philippine Islands. These take care of a large portion of our 
oversea contingents. In all of these areas we do provide furnished 
quarters and limit the poundage of household goods to be carried. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. That cuts it down a lot. 

General Heptunp. But you must remember when you limit the 
extent. to which you can ship overseas, you have to put the residual 
in domestic U.S. storage which costs some money. 

Mr. Rivers. You talked about taking stuff to Greenland and Alaska. 
There are certain times of the year when you can’t get there by ship. 

General Heptunp. I pointed that out with respect to Goose Bay. 

Mr. Rivers. The same thing for Alaska, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That used to be true. 

General Heptunp. The service is open all the year round for 
Alaska. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That raises the question again of personnel policies. 
Why do you ship somebody to Greenland when the ports are closed / 
It is simple enough to start the basic rotation at a better time of the 
year. I found in one service one man who was constantly being trans- 
ferred in November, and he has four children. Now, I don’t have to 
know any more about it. It is an example of a simple personnel 
matter. All they would have to do is forget to ship him out in Novem- 
ber and move it up to June or July and everybody would be happy. 
But he got into a November routine. This is the same thing here. 

General Heptunp. The basic policy with respect to Goose Bay is 
& summer rotation policy, for this reason, plus rotating during the 
nonschool term. For some reason or other, because, I guess, you 
can’t manage a big system perfectly, we have a few in the off time. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Or illness comes up: I recognize that. 

General Heptunp. But the general policy reflects your thinking. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I would like to suggest to General Hedlund, or get 
an observation from General Hedlund on this suggested change, 
change No. 2, and this will now become change No. 3. 

Mr. Rivers. You didn’t change that “urgent military requirement.” 

Mr. Bianprorp. No. That, I was going to get into when we get into 
the roundtable conference. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we do that ? 

Mr. Brianprorp. I think we ought to do that. But just on the 
record, Major Goare, have you utilized the shipment of airfreight? 
I know the answer. Will you identify yourself for the record, first ? 

Major Goarr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Maj. Henry G. Goare. 
I am the head of the Transportation Branch, Headquarters, Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Major Goarr. I do not. I was requested by—I will call him— 
Colonel Blandford, he is a marine to me—to be here as an observer 
and possibly state how the Marine Corps did do it. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the Marine Corps need to be straightened out ? 

Major Goarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I will ask the question delicately, Mr. Chairman. 
The Marine Corps is apparently not involved, since the Marine Corps 
has not utilized shipment of household effects—household goods to 
mean furniture—by commercial air in any way; is that correct ? 
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Major Goare. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, the major has copious words on the ship- 
ment of baggage, but we can do that at the conference around the 
table, Mr. Chairman, because this is where I think the breakdown 
has to be made between household effects, meaning furniture, and 
baggage, because there is where the problem is. 

Mr. Rivers. It is. 

Mr. Bennerr. You don’t send many people outside the United 
States with their families. 

Major Goarr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Bennerr. Do you send any? 

Major Goarr. Yes, such as on naval attaché duty, but it is where 
we can normally get surface transportation concurrently with the 
member’s move. 

Mr. Rivers. Whatever we do for the Navy, Air Force, and Army, 
the Marine Corps can live with it ¢ 

Major Goarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what you want to say? 

Major Goarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So long as we are careful what we do with bag- 
gage, because their problem, when they ship an officer or senior NCO 
overseas, if they are going to limit him to 65 pounds of baggage, he 
is not going to arrive in sha ape to do much when he gets over there. So 
they have to authorize additional excess baggage to be carried on the 
aircraft at an additional charge to the Government. But this is a 
different problem. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we get General Besson—come on up, Gen- 
eral Besson—and Admiral Long, why don’t you come up and bring 
your aides and let’s see if we can’t work out something here. I think 
this is a good time to do this. We can button this thing up. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, have we overlooked anybody / 

Mr. Bianprorp. I guess the Coast Guard is not involved in this 
go-around. 

Mr. Rivers. The Coast Guard is included in the Career Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The Secretary of the Treasury has to consult with 
the Secretary of Defense. I suppose whatever is done here, the law 
would apply, but I would think the problem would be somewhat the 
same as the Navy problem. 

Mr. Carpenter. They — pea 

Mr. Branprorp. The Navy can ably represent the Coast Guard. 
The Coast and Geodetic pt i and Public Health Service are also 
affected. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, first of all, a question Sree tere 
MATS, and that is: To what extent is airfreight space on MATS not 
utilized? You must have an occupancy rate, a utilization rate. 

General Heptunp. Right. It, of course, varies from day to day and 
from channel to channel, but, generally speaking, throughout the 
year, outbound from the United States to oversea areas on channel 
traffic—that is, our normal runs—about 75 percent, give or take 5 
percent, utilization of available payload. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What is your chargeback to a sister service per 
ton-mile? 

General Heptunp. We charge on the basis of rates which are specific 
to each channel, not on the basis of a ton-mileage charge. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. I see. <A different rate for each point of destina- 
tion ¢ 

General HepLunp. Yes, sir. For instance, to Burtonwood in Eng- 
land, our charge for a pound of cargo is 31 cents. To Nouasseur, 
Africa, it is 321% cents. To Thule, it is 32.8. 

Mr. Rivers. Who arrived at those figures, General ? 

General Heptunp. This is a tariff which is essentially worked up 
by MATS, itself, based upon what their projected workload over the 
year is, what their capabilities are to do this, what the expenses are 
that have to be recovered from the input into the tariff. It is as- 
sessed, reviewed, massaged by us at air headquarters; it is then ap- 
proved by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. How does that compare with commercial ? 

General Heptunp. It just so happens that I have some figures here. 

Mr. Rivers. Take a place that you know about; say Paris; say 
Rhein-Main. 

General Heptunp. Rhein-Main, Frankfurt, the MATS tariff rate 
is 34.1 cents per pound of cargo. The general tariff rate of the com- 
mercial air carriers, I believe is $1.08. However, there is a special 
impedimenta rate applicable in the Atlantic. As I recall, it is 43 
cents per pound, which serves Chateauroux, Burtonwood, Frankfurt. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is a minimum rate; is that what you are re- 
ferring to? What is an impedimenta rate? 

General Hepiunp. This is a rate filed by Seaboard & Western, and 
later filed by Pan American and TWA, according to which only com- 
modities which are classed as military impedimenta can be shipped. 
We have used this from time to time for common carriage with respect 
to military supplies. 

Mr. Bianprorp. They sre ship military equipment at that rate! 

General Hepiunp. Yes, si 

Mr. Rivers. Each of those saan claims that they will lose money 
at that rate, don’t they ? 

General Hepttnp. I don't know about that, sir. They have been 
very interested in getting additional traffic of ours at this rate. 

Mr. Rivers. During the off season ? 

General Hrepiunp. They have been interested in getting it at all 
times. 

Mr. Rivers. Seaboard is a cargo outfit, anyway, but Pan American 
and TW A—of course, they are developing those DC—7’s. Pan Ameri- 
can ts, I know. 

Mr. Bennerr. I have a little difficulty understanding the compari- 
son of these two figures. These figures aren't comparable at all, are 
thev? There is no connection bet ween the two. 

General Heptunp. I did not give these figures with respect to in- 
dicating that they were comparable in any sense. 

Mr. Bennetr. How do you arrive at any figure for MATS? This 
doesn’t involve capitalization or wages or anything like that, does it ? 

General Heptunp. The two basic costs which are not recovered 
in our industrial fund of MATS you have named: the capitaliza- 
tion of capital equipment and the wages paid to military personnel. 

Mr. Bennett. So the figure in MATS is arrived at on what theory 2 

(seneral HepLunp. On the basis of providing a tariff which will off- 
set the actual expenses incurred. 
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Mr. Bennerr. Except for those two items 4 

General Heptunp. All of the other expenses except those two items : 
gas, oil, civilian personnel, repair, the whole works, other than capital 
equipment and depreciation. 

Mr. Rivers. And you have no reason to include them because MATS 
isa military outfit. 

General Heptunp. This is right. That is why it is dangerous and 
improper to try to compare these two figures. 1 was only pointing out 
that, to General Besson as a shipper, this is what we charge him on 
MATS; 54.1 cents to Frankfurt. 

Mr. Rivers. And you have to have MATS, whether vou carry any 
of that equipment or not / 

(reneral Hepitunp. This is our view. 

Mr. Rivers. For the military postrecovery strike and other mili- 
tary missions which is the primary functions of MATS ¢ 

General Heptunp. It is a capability that we must always have, 
an immediate airlift posture. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what makes me mad when people refer to 
MATS as an airline. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If 1 may ask the captain, do you happen to know 
what the utilization rate on MSTS shipping is approximately, and the 
cost per ton-mile? If you have anything of that nature, a comparable 
figure ¢ 

Captain Luosey. My answer is similar to General Hedlund’s in 
this respect; that we have a break-even operation. So that we have 
certain tariffs that we charge for certain routes. There is no com- 
parison. I have some figures here, but, roughly, our tariff is about 
half of the commercial rate. So it has no significance. 

Mr. Rivers. Both on your own ships and your charter ? 

Captain Luosry. Well, the absorbed; yes, sir. In other words, we 
pay a shipping contract to the commercial berth line, but we absorb 
that and we charge a tariff to the shipper services, which is roughly 
o0 percent. 

Mr. Rivers. A lot of your utilization is just like I was talking about 
these airlines, in the off season, too, isn’t it? That helps them in the 
ws season, your contracts with them ¢ 

Captain Luosry. Unfortunately, the off season is also the season in 
which the shipping requirements are lower. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is your utilization rate, approximately ? 
How much space don’t you use, on an average, of a ship movement ? 

General Besson. In cargo? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. If you don’t know, it is better to say “I don’t 
— in this case, because this is a dangerous estimate. 

Captain Luosry. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rivers. It varies. 

General Bresson. I think I might help you on that. By and large, 
your outgoing movements, out it is close to 100- -percent utilization, 
because their policy y is to use their own manned ships. 

Mr. Brianprorp. That is what I was getting at. You use almost 
100-percent occupancy going over ¢ 

Captain Luosry. If you ‘disregard broken stowage. Ours is quite 
different from his. Ours is a “size and tonnage.” 
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Mr. Bianprorp. You are talking about combat loading; you are 
talking about cubic feet ? 

Captain Luosey. Cubic space. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I know enough about combat loading to know your 
waste there. 

Captain Luosry. Incidentally, this item is very well supervised by 
GAO. We have cooperated with them quite extensively in that area 
of utilization to try to determine just how well we do. 

Mr. Rivers. It is difficult for anybody to get by GAQ; isn’t that 
right ? 

Mr. Carpenter. It seems so. 

General Bresson. It is impossible. 

Mr. Rivers. GAO is an arm of our Government, so we have to defend 
them. 

Mr. BLanprorp. May I suggest that I read this proposed amend- 
ment and see if we can come to some amicable arrangement which will 
accomplish the purpose for which the GAO investigation was held, 
for which the conferees expected somebody to come up with some 
legislation to prevent its reoccurrence and at the same time permit 
the flexibility that would permit those things to take place which 
should be authorized under those circumstances which justify their 
taking place. 

Mr. Rivers. You go ahead and read it. You are a good lawyer, 
Mr. Carpenter. Is that a lawyer you have there, too / 

General HepLunp. Yes, sir. 

Major Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you got a copy of this thing / 

General HepLtunb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I am sorry ; I don’t have copies for everybody. 

Mr. Rivers. Read it out loud. 

Mr. BLanprorp (reading) : 

(a) The first sentence of section 303(c) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 (37 U.S.C. 253(c)) is amended by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a comma and the following: “except that 
no transportation of the household effects (excluding not to exceed 500 pounds 
of unaccompanied baggage) of a member of any uniformed service may be 
made by commercial air carrier at an overall cost exceeding the overall cost 
of the transportation thereof by other means unless an appropriate flag or 
general officer designated by the Secretary of the military department concerned 
has personally certified in writing that the urgent military requirements of 
that uniformed service do not permit its transportation by other means and the 
estimated cost of transportation by commercial air carrier does not exceed the 
member’s estimated fair value of the household effects to be transported. 

The point that immediately comes up in issue is, first of all, 
General Hedlund’s statement that they allow general officers a thou- 
sand pounds of unaccompanied baggage and they authorize it by air. 

What is the further breakdown on that, General? Is that brigadier 
generals / 

General Heptunp. General officers in pay grades O-8, O-9, and 
O-10, 1,000 pounds. 

General officers in pay grade O-7 and colonels (O-6), 800 pounds. 

Other officer and warrant. officer personnel, 600 pounds. 

Enlisted personnel in grades E-9, E-8, E-7, E-6, E-5, and E-4 
with over 4 years’ service, 400 pounds. 
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Other enlisted personnel, 200 pounds. 

Mr. Rivers. We couldn’t write that into the statute, could we ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 

Mr. Rivers. The point that worries me, as Mr. Blandford read it, 
what sort of a regulation would you get out as a result of this amend- 
ment ¢ 

General Heptunp. As a result of what, sir ? 

Mr. Rivers. Of this proposal here. Would it be difficult to write 
aregulation ¢ 

General HepLtunp. I would hate to try it, because it would be very 
difficult. On the two other points than the 500 pounds that we are 
talking of, one, “that an appropriate flag or general officer designated 
by the. Secretary of the military department concerned.” 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the first issue. If we raise that to a thou- 
stand pounds to take care of the situation which we have in the Air 
Force where we have 98 percent travel by air of personnel, and we 
have an allowance of a thousand pounds of unaccompanied baggage, 
to exclude that from the definition of household effects so that you 
would be allowed to ship up to a thousand pounds in any manner 
that you saw fit—in other words, this could go by air transportation 
simply if, as we go back to our original discussion, the shipper con- 
vinced the transportation officer that he ought to be allowed to take 
this. That is apparently all that it boils down to, which may make 
perfectly good sense. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we, Mr. Blandford, try to work out some- 
thing there that the general flag officer shall promulgate—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, if we may, let’s first of all get rid 
of the 500 pounds and progress through here. If we can get to a 
thousand pounds—— 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we take the thousand and that would permit 
you to—— 

General Heptunp. We wouldn't change our regulation if we had a 
thousand pounds. 

General Bresson. Let me be clear on this, if 1 may: A thousand 
pounds per family ? 

Mr. BLanprorp. No. 

Major Hurr, For the military member only. 

General Besson. Only ¢ 

Major Hurr. Yes. 

General Bresson. No distinction between a family that goes over 
with seven children and one that goes over with no children / 

Admiral Lone. We may come to that some day, but we haven't 
as yet. 

General Bresson. .. am just trying to be clear. 

General Heptunp. If you have a thousand, you have plenty of 
flexibility. 

Mr. Rivers. Because in the interpretation of this thing you are 
going back to the hearings anyway. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The thousand comes out of the household effects, 
and that is limited to 11,000 pounds by appropriation act which is 
now law. 

So there is no way that you could ever make this applicable the 
way this is written. This would have to be applicable to the house- 
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hold-etfects limitation, so that you are subtracting this from the 
11,000 pounds. 

Mr. Rivers. It is less than that for a noncommissioned officer. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Using a thousand to take care of the two-star and 
above. But this is a thousand pounds that we don’t have to go 
through this rigmarole for; that is what we are really saying. 

There is a rigmarole in each separate service which may differ. In 
other words, the Army may require a different certification or justi- 
fication for shipping a thousand pounds or even 500 pounds of this 
unaccompanied baggage by air than the Air Force does, because the 
Air Force is moving more of their people by air than the Army. 

Isn't that about what this boils down to, General ? 

General Besson. No; I don’t think that you can say that. We are 
up to—now moving 65 perce nt of our people by air. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Versus 98. 

General Bresson. But we move more people, so we have the same 
kind of a problem. But from the Army’s standpoint this thing is 
workable with a thousand pounds in it. I was a little hesitant on the 
500, but. with a thousand I can accept it. 

Mr. Rivers. What does the Navy have to say about that ? 

Admiral Lone. A thousand would be acceptable to us, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Carpenter? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir; I would like this clarified a bit from the 
standpoint of the GAO. If a thousand pounds is written into the 
law, would it be the practice of the Air Force, or is it the practice of 
the Air Force now, to ship the maximum in every case? I mean how 
is the determination made and how is this controlled ? 

General Heptunp. As I indicated, we wouldn’t change our exist- 
ing regulation, and I don’t assume that this thousand pounds is man- 
datory, but is restrictive as a total. We would still make an authoriza- 
tion at a thousand pounds for the categories which I mentioned, on 
down to 200 pounds. Also as I noted in our letter 75-10, each indi- 
vidual shipment must be justified to the satisfaction of the originating 
transportation officer. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Vinson has insisted—I talked to him before I 
came in—that, whatever we do, we make it abundantly clear that we 
deal with household goods and have no equivocation there, because 
that is what the Senate dealt with. We can delineate this baggage 
and unaccompanied baggage, but be sure to clarify the problem. The 
Senate used “rate” when they should have used “costs.” 

Mr. Bianprorp. That iscoming next. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, and they had household goods, I think, all 
inclusive. 

Mr. Bianprorp. They had baggage and household effects, which is 
the same thing we started out with. 

Mr. Rivers. What about you, Mr. Fasick; did you want to say 
something ? ; 

Mr. Fastcx. No; I wasn’t going to say anything, but I am in agree- 
ment with what you are saying. 

Mr. Rivers. We want everyone who can contribute to do so. 

Mr. Bennett. He says he agrees with you. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 
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Admiral Lone. Could we possibly define household effects in the 
sense of household furniture, and exclude that, and have no limita- 
tion in the remainder ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. | think we get into serious difficulty. 

General Besson. I think that is all right, Tom. 

Admiral Lone. I already said that I have no objections. 

General Besson, This limitation to a thousand pounds would have 
required every one of these GAO findings to have had a general 
oflicer’s certification. In other words, the legislation as you now 
draft it, with a thousand pouiids, would have required every one of 
these things which the GAO picked up to have been certified by a 
veneral officer, which I think is what you are trying to do. 

Mr. Carpenter. My concern was, General, that if you put a thou- 
sand pounds in the law and—TI think you will agree—it will tend to 
become a minimum, and the transport: ition officer every time a man 
moves by air, he will ship a thousand pounds if he asks for it, and 
possibly the overal] cost in the end would exceed the cost under pres 
ent practice. That is the practical aspect. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr, Carpenter's point is the one we made this 
morning, in this respect, that a maximum tends to become a minimum 
if we are not careful. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t know how you can get out of that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They are willing to abide by existing regulations 
now, and in addition, as I see it, this investigation of the movement 
of furniture is the first phase of the investigation. I presume that 
once in a while GAO also will be checking the shipme nt of baggage 
to see, for example, how the transportation officer is convinced by t! 
sponsor that he ought to move his thousand pounds, if he is a i 
general, by air, when he is getting over there by himself and his 
family is going to join him a couple of months later. Again, we are 
in this question of : administration. 

Mr. Rivers. Doesn't the military understand what the word—isn’t 
it a common parlance in the military what you mean when you say 
household goods ¢ 

Mr. Buianprorp. I will read this, transportation of household 
goods: 

The term “household goods” includes household goods, clothing, baggage, all 
other personal effects of a similar character, and professional books, papers, 
ae equipment under the conditions described in subpar. 3, except the following : 

personal baggage when carried free on tickets; 

My automobiles (for oversea shipment of automobiles or other motor vehicles, 
see appropriate regulations of the service concerned ) ; 

3. other motor vehicles ; 

4. trailers, with or without other property ; 

5. boats: 

. wines and/or liquors; 
. animals not required in the performance of official duties; 
. birds: 

groceries and provisions other than those for consumption by the member 
and his immediate family : 

10. articles acquired after the effective date of change-of-station orders, ex- 
cept that household goods include otherwise proper articles purchased in the 
United States, when shipped overseas after approval by the service of which the 
owner is a member ; 

11. articles intended directly or indirectly for persons other than the member 
and his immediate family, or articles for sale. 
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Mr. Rivers. How do you know what that thousand pounds is going 
to contain ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is the point. The thousand pounds of un- 
accompanied baggage will be whatever the lady of the house decides 
to take over with her. What might be one man’s poison would be 
another man’s happiness. Because the Mrs. might want to take over 
her favorite flat iron, for example, and let something else come later. 
So we have got to leave it flexible enough to let the member make up 
his mind as to what portion of this baggage that he is allowed to take 
he wants to call baggage. Isn’t that what we are dealing with? 

General Heptunp. I think we have to leave it up to him to make 
2 suggestion as to what he would like to take, and as far as we are 
concerned, we are going to do our darnedest to make sure he doesn’t 
get out of balance. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If we start to define it, whatever we define it we 
are going to be in trouble. 

Mr. Rivers. If a fellow goes for 2 or 3 years to Europe with his 
family, a thousand pounds, you can get that pretty fast. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is going to take more. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about carrying with him. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. He only has 10,000 pounds coming behind him. 

Mr. BLanprorD. Suppose he goes to some place where he has to take 
14 cases of baby foods, something of that nature; his wife may decide 
she is going to use 900 pounds to carry that and the other hundred 
pounds would be essentials, which would be diapers at that point. 

Mr. Rivers. His morale won’t be very high, as a fighting man, if 
his wife is complaining the other 16 hours when he is home that she 
is not happy. You run into all those things in the morale factor. 

Admiral Lone. Would you want to consider approaching this from 
the point of view of rank? Say colonels and above, a thousand; all 
others, 500, in order to get some control that Mr. Carpenter has in 
mind. 

General Bresson. The Air Force has done that in their regulations. 
Frankly, I believe that the three services ought to get together and 
agree on a uniform application of this thing. 

Mr. Bennetr. Of course, you could just put the end of this whole 
little amendment something expressing the fact that this is clearly 
just a maximum, despite this not to exceed language. 

Mr. Rivers. Put that in the report. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That will go in the report. 

Mr. Rivers. That will go in the report. That is a good idea, Ad- 
miral Long. “It is expected that the three services get together on 
some kind of uniform regulations.” 

Admiral Lone. Implementing directive. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. I don’t know why that would be hard 
Mr. Carpenter. Then you know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Carprenter. Yes, sir. I feel sure that our audit personnel will 
continue to police the area. 

Mr. Rivers. If you don’t, you would sure change your present pol- 
icy. [Laughter.] 

“Admiral Lona. I think there is also a factor we don’t want to over- 
look, and that is that the economy is controlling here. The Navy 
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won't do any different probably than it is doing today, because we 
can’t afford it, a thousand pounds for each move. The Army is the 
same way, and sois the Air Force. 

Mr. Brianprorp. I ought to read what we put in the law in 1949, 
because it is intriguing. This is section 303. Since 1946 I think the 
services tried to agree upon some uniform regulations with regard to 
the movement of household effects and people, travel and transporta- 
tion allowances. They couldn’t get together. So we wrote the Career 
Compensation Act, and in section (h) we put— 

Regulations shall be promulgated by the Secretaries of the uniformed services, 
as provided herein, and such regulations shall be uniform for all services insofar 
as practicable. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that in the law or in the report / 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir, the law, written right here in 1949, “Pro- 
vided, That no provisions of this section shall become effective until 
such regulations have been issued,” and they issued them within weeks. 
So they can get together, if they want to, in a hurry, if we do this. 

Mr. Rivers. Why are you reluctant to write these other things / 

Mr. Buanprorp. We have a law saying they ought to have uniform 
regulations. They got an increased per diem allowance. They got 
together on those allowances mighty fast, because there was an increase 
there. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we put in here “Provided, That no baggage 
will be transported until they get this uniform regulation” 4 

Admiral Lone. You area hard man, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bennerr. You can make it a 6-months leeway, say, “The mini- 
mum requirements of any one service shall be affected thereafter.” 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am reminding them of this provision in the law 
and that this is what Congress will do if you don’t come up with uni- 
form regulations just like they did in 1949. 

General Bresson. I don’t believe we will have any trouble at all in 
reaching agreement on this. 

General Heptunp. Well, we will offer ours as a guide and maybe 
they will all agree. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the Marine Corps / 

Major Goarr. I would like to add that there is a vehicle already 
established, the Per Diem Pay and Allowance Committee, headed by 
Secretary Short. 

Mr. Biuanprorp. Yes. This is the thing that amazed me; they have 
had that committee since 1949, 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we direct in our report that the per diem 
committee shall advise the chairman of this committee, Mr. Vinson, 
no later than whatever time we set, of the agreement of all the services 
on uniform regulations, Mr. Blandford 4 

Mr. Buanprorp. I would like to find out first, Mr. Chairman, if 
somebody will tell me what section H means that I have just read. 

We have had this in the law for several years. I don’t know whether 
it is effective. They got together mighty fast on the per diem allow- 
ances because that was an increase. But why do we not have uniform 
regulations already in effect, because this is what the law required in 
1949? If it has taken 11 years to get around this, why haven't you 
done it already ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. They don’t read the law. 
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General Heptunp. You have touched on some of them yourself, sir, 
that our circumstances vary by mode of transportation that we use and 
to some extent the areas in which our people are domiciled overseas, 
The Navy has a different problem than we do. Consistency is not al- 
ways good just for the sake of consistency. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is why we said there should be uniform 
regulations insofar as practical. 

General Hreptunp. As far as I am concerned, we have done that. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t we have the Department of Defense represented 
here today by the general counsel. 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Why aren't you up here ? 

Mr. Morse. I was not invited. 

Mr. Rivers. You are invited now. I asked if we had left anybody 
out. Come on up here. 

Mr. Morse. All right. I would like to bring Francis Dunleavy 
of the Office of the Director for Transportation up. 

Mr. Rivers. Come up here. We didn’t mean to overlook you. Who 
else have we left out / 

Mr. Morse. You spoke to the general counsel, Mr. Burke. I am 
Mr. Morse, in his office. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you been following this, Mr. Morse ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, I have, very closely. 

Mr. Rivers. Sit down and get into this discussion, because we 
want to get something here that everybody can understand. 

Mr. Bianprorp. If we may go on with this language, having ten 
tatively agreed upon a thousand pounds of unaccompanied baggage, 
with the understanding that we will put in the report language to 
the effect that this will be based upon a graduated scale according 
to rank and rating and this is not intended to become a minimum for 
any service or for any rank or rating and that is only put in here 
at a maximum of thousand pounds because of the differences in the 
services and different modes of transportation utilized by them for 
the moving of people. 

Mr. Bennett. Is there a little leeway in there also for people who 
have large families ¢ 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. That has always been tradition, Mr. Bennett. 
We do the same thing with subsistence allowance and quarters allow- 
ance. Married officers get more than a single officer, but it doesn’t 
make any difference as to the size of their family. 

Mr. Bennett. The reason I raised it is because there was a lot of 
discussion about large families who could use it. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Morse, have you gentlemen got anything you 
want to say? 

Mr. Morse. I agree with General Hedlund. I think his approach 
to the problem is the answer. If language is necessary, an amend- 
ment to the Career Compensation Act, the language he took from 
the joint travel regulations, that sentence beginning with “however,” 
I think is the answer to the problem. That ismy own personal opinion. 

I think to go into all the detail we have been discussing here would 
overlook certain situations that are bound to occur in the future that 
you hadn’t thought of. This is always the danger when you draft 
legislation to be too specific and then when the time comes in the future 
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you haven’t provided for that particular instance. But this general 
language such as General Hedlund suggested I think covers the 
situation. 

Mr. Bennett. In other words, you prefer that general language 
to this language ? 

General Heptunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

General Heptunp. Disregard this. Put in the “however” language 
and, if you like, put a decree on the per diem committee to come back 
to Chairman Vinson and by saying, “Look, what have you done to 
implement this in consistent detail among the services?” Which 
would, in turn, cover this type of thing, 1,000; 600; S00, 

Mr. Rivers. When this thing leaves the House, assuming we got 
together on something, we don’t know how it it going to come back 
from the other body. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If you use the “however” language, I don’t think 
it will get out of the committee. It is not a restriction. All it is is 
1 guidance to believe in motherhood and be opposed to sin. It says, 
“You can’t do this unless you are satisfied that it is not satisfactory.” 
The transportation officer, the same lieutenant colonel who made the 
$15,000 error, is going to be the same man who will be given the same 
responsibility to decide whether something is satisfactory or not, 

General Hepitunp. But, sir, remember how many good decisions he 
made, 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, that is not what you write laws for. That is 
the trouble. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Hébert had hearings for many weeks and he drew 
up a bill here: when that bill hit the committee they knocked it 
down so fast it would make your head swim. 

Mr. Bennerr. I would like to have some expression from these 
nilitary men as to whether they don’t think there should be some con- 
sideration given to large families. We have raised that as a moral 
reason for having a thousand pounds and now we have got the thou- 
sand pounds and we are going to give it only to admirals and others 
whose children are already grown up. That isn’t logical, 

You rely on these large families to get the flexibility of the thousand 
pounds and then when we get it we want to abandon the people. 

Mr. Branprorp. I don’t think it is correct to then say that it is on 
the basis of large families that you have this problem. 

Mr. Bennerr. How many admirals have people in diapers? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is not the point. What I am saying is that 
vour reason that an admiral or general is given a larger weight al- 
lowance is he is expected to live at a higher scale of living. He has 
to entertain. 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t fight with that, but I feel there is a pretty 
‘ood case made in this committee for giving some consideration to 
he fellow who has a large family. Maybe I am wrong and IT am 
willing to be beaten down on it if I am wrong. But, since we have 
made such a case for these large families, it seems to me we could 
allow them a leeway and look into that. 

General Heprunp. At the risk of monopolizing the conversation, 
we took a view in the Air Force some months ago in recognition of 
the more junior officers who have large families, that this was a 
problem and made a recommendation to the per diem committee that 


{ 











some consideration should be given to perhaps allowing an extra 500 
pounds for each child above “the norm, as it were, as a taking-off 
point. 

Mr. Bennerr. In other words, you feel some thought should be 
given to large families, to the special exigency of the matter, not 
just rank and stripes? Or do you feel that w ay? 

General Heptunp. I feel we should in the lesser ranks, but this is 
a major problem in itself. 

Mr. Bennerrt. I think you should too. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Congress rejected that concept—in 1949 and in 
1955 and also in 1958. The subject matter comes up each time there 
is a pay question, when we get into the question of allowances. This 
committee has been consistent in its position that pay is to be geared 
to rank and responsibility and that ties in with it. 

Now, if regulations were to be promulgated which would permit 
an additional allowance because the law does not specify the rank 
structure, in other words, the law doesn’t say that the maximum of 
11,000 pounds, if I am not mistaken, shall go to a General. I think 
the law says 11,000 pounds maximum. 

Admiral Morrerr. 11,000 is the maximum. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Doesn't it just say 11,000 pounds maximum ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It doesn’t say 11,000 pounds for colonels and 9,000 
pounds for anybody else. They give you that leeway. 

Other than the Family Allowance Act in 1942, the Congress has 
fairly consistently adhered to a policy that they were going to pay 
men in the armed services the way they pay them in General Motors 
or other places, according to what the man is doing for the company, 
according to what the officer or enlisted man is doing in the service 
and not according to the size of his family. That is what I am getting 
at, from a congressional viewpoint. 

If you try to put something in here dealing with size of families, 
you are running right into a “traditional conc ept that Congress has 
tried to stay away from. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we say here, after we dispose of the thous- 
and pounds—have we disposed of the thousand pounds yet ¢ 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes sir; I hope so. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we say as to this general or flag officer, say 
something to the effect that unless the commanding officer at the base 
in question certifies in writing that it is because of the exigencies of 
the situation. You will have to write those, make the commanding 
officer certify that the transportation officer had complied with the 
uniform regulations of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Mr. Chairman, at the risk of monopolizing the 
conversation, I would say if you are going to use the words “command 
ing officer,” you are going to have to spend the next 4 days defining 
the rest of the officers involved here, because you don’t always have a 
commanding officer, or you might have the situation where the com- 
manding officer is 400 or 500 miles away. 

Mr. Rivers. The commanding officer is at a base unless, as the com- 
manding officer, the tenant, such as ADC or MATS, who is the com- 
manding officer, and he is the commanding officer of the local base, 
isn’t he ? 
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General Hepiunp. Yes, sir. At least, as far as I know, in the chain 
of command within the military services you can always identify a 
proper commanding officer. If he is 200 or 800 miles away, he is closer 
than this fellow in Washington. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I don’t understand why there is this inborn reluc- 
tance to pin this on a general or flag officer. That is what they wear 
stars for. We are only talking here at the most of about half 
dozen moves, probably, the way this is written. 

General Heptunp. I don’t know the number of moves we are talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. Bianprorp. General Besson said he had three requests in the 
last 6 months. 

General Heptunp. For instance, in the last 60 days we have moved 
16 shipments of household goods to Goose Bay by air. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the month of May you are moving shipments 
of household effects to Goose Bay? That is still closed up. 

General Heptunp. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Why couldn’t they wait until next month? 

General Heptunp. That I can’t answer. I am only reciting the 
facts here. 

To me, you slow down the system and abrogate good management 
principles by tying this to a single office or single individual for 
approval. In many cases I don’t believe he will have all the facts at 
hand to make a logical and proper decision, especially if you face him 
with pecuniary penalties. Iam not going to prove a dadgummed one. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we make it the commanding officer of that 
command? He would always be a flag officer. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Is he going to be a commanding officer of the 
uniformed service involved? What would you suggest ? 

General Heptunp. I would think the commanding officer of the 
transportation officer, who, in turn, is accomplishing the shipment. 
In our term of reference and command, this ordinarily is a base com- 
mander of colonel or greater rank. 

Mr. Bennerr. Why don’t you make it the transportation officer? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is how they got into trouble. 

General Heptunp. This was my original proposal, but apparently 
they are not buying that one. 

Mr. Rivers. Would it do any good to try to attach it to the com- 
mand ? j 

General Heptunp. I would rather make it the commanding officer 
of the unit responsible for the move. 

Would you agree this would be easily identifiable within the Army / 

Mr. Rivers. We can attach responsibility somewhere down the 
line, Mr. Blandford ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. I would attach it toa general or flag officer. Then 
I know who I have got it attached to. But I’m not sure when you 
use commanding officer. 

General Bresson. You could say that for these exceptions to be 
approved by the first flag officer in the chain of command. That 
would tie it down. 

Mr. Rivers. The first flag officer in the chain of command. That 
would be good, Mr. Blandford. 
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Mr. Bennett. If this penalty is put on the shoulders of the trans- 
portation officer, how many of these 13 cases would have had penalties 
on them ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. None of them. There is nothing illegal. 

Mr. Bennett. There is no penalty ¢ 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, because there is nothing illegal. But if you 
pass a law—you see, the services want a regulation. It is a little 
difficult to go to jail for violating a regulation, from the GAO's 
viewpoint. 

Mr. Bennett. I understand. 

What I said a moment ago is, why not make the transportation of- 
ficer responsible? They said that is what they do. IT asked them 
what penalty has been put on them, and you say none. 

What is the answer to my question, then ? 

General Heptunpv. We are speaking of this new proposed legisla- 
tion, sir, which I understand indicates that a general or flag officer, 
and a single one for each service, must certify in writing that the ship- 
inent isa military necessity. If he certifies and GAO comes along—— 

Mr. Bennerr. Why not have the transportation officer who signed 
the thing, made the original decision, be responsible for it ? 

General Heptunp. This is fine. 

Mr. Bianprorp. If we can take the opinion that Mr. Carpenter 
and I were discussing this morning, possibly this transportation of- 
ficer could be held pecuniarily liable. I don’t think that was a con- 
crete statement: I don’t interpret it as such. and I wouldn’t want 
anybody to imply that I mean that that transportation officer would be 
pecuniarily liable, because, after all, this is going to be a question of 
judgment, comparison of overall costs. He may make a comparison, 
and if it comes out wrong, it is a mistake, not something to which he 
is liable financially. But if you make the transportation officer liable 
by statute, I mean, responsible by statute for making this decision, 
and if the subcommittee is satisfied that a transportation officer in the 
grade of lieutenant on un, who has this resnonsibilitv—and this is 
Admiral Long’s approach—if these people haven't got the knowl- 
edge by now to make an intelligent decision, there is something wrong 
with the whole command structure. 

If you are satisfied that a transportation officer, particularly on the 
basis of these hearings. can do this job, then there is no magic in hav- 
ing a flag and general officer involved in this. 

The ony thing that you do—and maybe General Hedlund is right 
when vou put a flag or general officer in there, whose business is not 
transportation, in the strictest sense of the word, unless it were a 
transportation general officer, which would be a different proposition— 
T think this is what bothers vou. probably—-that his natural inclina- 
tion would be to say, “I just disapprove them all, and I won’t get into 
trouble.” 

On the other hand. the transportation officer, who presumablv knows 
his business, although it is obvious we have some who could have 
learned a little better. the transportation officer. basicallv trained in 
this business, oueht to be able to make an intelligent decision. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don’t we work out something along the lines as 
to the thousand pounds, resolve it wherever it comes in, Mr. Bland- 
ford. about that uniform regulation ? 
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You say that came in somewhere else. And attach the responsibility 
to the men whose specialty is involved. He may do like General Hed- 
lund. General Hedlund said, “If I had to certify them, I am not going 
to approve any of them.” 

Mr. Bennerr. How about the language: “Urgent military require- 
ment’? I would like to hear more about it. I can’t imagine any- 
body saying 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Bennett, this is where you are faced with a 
policy question. Either way you solve it is perfectly all right so 
long as it is clear what the policy decision is. The way it is written, 
it is based not upon the needs of the dependent but upon the needs 
of a member. 

In other words, obviously, the dependent is not going to do too 
much fighting. This was geared to what the member’s need is. | 
suppose this could get into a question of morality: He can do a better 
job if his family has the cribs, or something of that nature, but the 
GAO, itself, recommends that you take into consideration the essen 
tials required for the military member and the dependent. 

Now, if you want to loosen this, in other words, make it easier to 
ship by air even when the cost exceeds that of other transportation 
methods, then put this upon the basis of the essential requirements for 
the military member and his dependents, because then it is going to be 
easier for a transportation officer to say that notwithstanding the fact 
that this cost is higher than some other method of transportation, I 
am saisfied that this dependent is going to need these household effects 
over there because of certain circumstances. 

Mr. Bennerr. I think you are putting too much in the report be- 
cause I don’t read any of this out of the words, urgent military re- 
quirements. If 1 were a transportation officer, 1 would be darned if 
I would want to operate on this kind of arrangement by statute, go 
back and read this hearing on this. What I would like to suggest, 
for the purpose of throwing it out for consideration, we get that word 
“urgent military requirements;” that these words be stricken, “The 
urgent military requirement of that uniformed service do not permit 
its transportation by other means,” and substitute an affirmative state- 
ment and say, in writing, that “Commercial air transportation is rea- 
sonably necessary in the interest of national defense,” which is a much 
more general thing. 

I, as a transportation officer, might be willing to sign a certificate 
like that, which would involve not only the member but also his de- 
pendents, and is something I can honestly say. I don’t think a man 
could honestly say that to ship a piano by air—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. You couldn't possibly authorize a shipment unless 
it was in the interest of national defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Why don't we say his assignment or mission require 
ments ¢ 

Admiral Lone. Why couldn’t we provide that this exception to 
the thousand pounds that General Hedlund is worried about to cover 
the known exceptions ? 

Now, we don’t have a problem in the Navy, and the Army hasn‘t 
brought up a problem specifically. The big problem lies with the 
Air Force, where they have these out-of-the-way stations like 
Groose Bay. 
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Mr. Rivers. “Assignment and mission” would cover it. 
Admiral Lone. Yes, sir. 
Why couldn’t you say that the exceptions will be those related 
to established hards ships in a manner to be determined by the De- 
partment of Defense in a form appropriate, maybe, to the Trans- 
portation and Per Diem Committee, where you can provide for these 
eXce »ptions ¢ 

General Hepiunp. In that vein, I would like to suggest some lan- 
guage which the Comptroller General used in his report to the Hon- 
orable Sam Rayburn in his letter of April 25, 1960, THe says: 





Such items are obviously not essential to the health or well-being of the 
the transferred personnel or for the prevention of undue hardship. 

Is this the type of thing you would like ? 

Mr. Benner. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Carpenter / 

Mr. Carpenter. That, in my view, is included in a term which is 
presently used in the regulations. I could be wrong, I suppose. 
Everybody seems to shy away from it. It is the exigencies of the 
service. This term is generally used to take care of urgent military 
needs a the needs—aurgent needs of the travel. 


Mr. m netr. The language in Mr. Rayburn’s letter is very good. 
Mr. Carpenter. That might be too restrictive if you authorize it 


only on a hardship basis. 

Mr. Bennerr. You also have health and welfare. 

Mr. Carpenter. What about his military impedimenta, books, and 
other things / 

Admiral Lone. He is going to get that in the thousand pounds. 

Mr. Rivers. It would attach to his assignment and his mission. 

Mr. Bennetr. If vou are going to attach it to his assignment and 
mission, how about this piano; is it going to go that way? That is 
just what I am getting at. In other words, I think you have to have 
this flexibility that is in this letter to Rayburn. 

Mr. Rivers. I think, if we could agree on something along with the 
(reneral Accounting Office, you are not going to have any trouble with 
GFAQ. 

Mr. Bianprorp. May I read what the Senate passed so we don’t 
go so far out on a limb that we end up with nothing, because I think 
that is where we are heading. In other words, we come up. with some- 
thing that says you can’t do it, except as regulations permit you to do 
it. What I want to go back to is the instructions we rec eived with 
respect to this subcommittee to restrict airfreight transportation when 
it costs more than other modes of transportation. 

The Senate passed a bill and it said: 

Except that no transportation of any item of baggage or household effects 
of a member of any uniformed service may be made by commercial air carrier 
ata rate exceeding the cost of the transportation thereof by other means unless 
the Comptroller or Deputy Comptroller of the military department concerned has 
certified that the military requirements of that uniformed service do not permit 
its transportation by any other means. 


That was a pretty emphatic categorical method by which they said 
you go all the way to headquarters and put a stop to this, There is 
not much doubt about what the Senate wanted to do. Now, here we 
are talking in terms of a provision that, in effect, will say: “We would 
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rather you wouldn't do this, but you can do it under certain circum- 
stances and we will let you dec ide the circumstances under which you 
want to do it, if you think in your opinion it is going to cause undue 
hardship.” 

What I am trying to say, and I may be entirely wrong, is that this 
is quite a change from What the Senate insisted upon. I am only 
looking at you, General, because it Is easier to look at you. 

General Heptunp. We are trying to be helpful and not fight the 
problem. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I know. 

General Heptunp. Frankly, you can see what we would be faced 
with if we had a law based upon this Senate language. Because every 
time we shipped anything we would have to certify. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is not correct, General. This is what I am 
trying to say. We have already raised this to a thousand pounds. 
The Navy doesn’t ship household effects; the Marine Corps never has. 
The Army has had a total of-—there were 400 cases in the Army and 
Air Force, approximately, not more than 500 cases in the Army and 
Air Force in all of 1959 before we even got involved in this thing. So 
we are not talking about a tremendous amount of paperwork. We are 
not talking about something that is so administratively impossible 
that it can’t be done. What we are trying to do is write a restriction 
so We can put a stop to bad administration. 

Now, certainly, there is nothing in this language—I think Mr. 
Bennett is 100 percent right. [I think “urgent military requirements” 
is wrong. I think now it is far too restrictive. You and Mr. Bennett 
have convinced me of that, On the other hand, I think your suggested 
change goes entirely too far in the other direction. 

Mr. Bennerr. I agree. 

Mr. Rivers. He just threw that out. Let’s change that thing to the 
transportation officer personally certifying in writing that the—what 
is that? 

Admiral Lone. Established hardship’ ‘That is the other choice. 

General Bresson. I like the exigencies of the service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Let’s decide whether we are going to put the onus 
on the member or the member and his dependents. I am not. sure, 
actually, what the Senate had in mind, because this is a different 
approach. They say the military requirements of that uniformed 
service do not permit its transportation by less expensive means. If 
[ were asked to interpret that, to be on the safe side, I would have 
disregarded any dependent, because it has nothing to do with the 
military requirement. 

I pic ked up the same language in an effort to come closer to being 
in accord with what the Senate is trying to do. If we are going to 
reverse this and say we are not concerned primarily with the member, 
we are concerned with the happiness of his family, this will decide 
whether we are going to ship by airfreight even though it costs more 
than other means of transportation. 

General Heptunp. You can’t do that. 

Mr. Branprorp. No. But every case that has been justified here— 
and I have said it myself about the child who needs a wheelchair. 

Mr. Rivers. Whenever the transportation officer or whomever you 
make responsible certifies in writing about the military requirements, 
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if you are going to stick to that term, you have got to qualify it so 
it won't be so inelastic. 

Mr. Bennerr. How about this suggestion? Instead of saying the 
“urgent military requirements,” say that “the military requirements 
of the uniformed services or the hardships of the particular case are 
reasonably necessary.” 

Mr. Rivers. I think that is too rough. 

Mr. Bennerv. It is rough, all right. It is a compromise between 
me and Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Rivers. Military requirements 

Mr. Bennerr. I also don’t like the backward way in which this is 
arrived at. It is very awkward to say that the urgent requirements 
do not permit. I think it is better to put it positive, saying that the 
military requirements of the uniformed services are involved. 

Mr. Fastcx. How about the chairman’s language’ Instead of the 
phrase or the clause we are talking about, using the expression, “that 
the member's assignment and mission do not permit its transporta- 
tion by other means.” 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I like: assignment or mission. 

Admiral Lone. The Joint Travel Regulations in this regard pro- 
vide that when certain articles are required for use in carrying out 
assigned duties or exigencies of the service—— 

Mr. Bennerr. I think we are all agreed that we ought not to fly 
this piano at a higher expense than it cost by ship. But most of us 
feel that a wheelchair by a dependent ought to get in there. 

Mr. Rivers. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. We should put in there about his assignment or some- 
thing, as Mr. Fasick and Mr. Carpenter have said, if you could work 
in there the mission, the assignment. 

Admiral Lone. You have here required for use in carrying out as- 
signed duties. 

Mr. Rivers. I think that would be good. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I was trying to work it backward here. Certify 
in writing that the military requirements of that uniformed service, 
then brackets—including the prevention of undue hardship for the 
member and his dependent—if you want to get into the hardship busi- 
ness. In other words, this is what Mr. Bennett is heading for and, 
I think, with a good deal of — ation. 

Mr. Bennett. | prefer it, but I don’t want to be obstinate. 

Mr. BuianpForp. No: after all, I think the testimony—nobody has 
mentioned the member being hard up for anything, because he is up- 
posed to be healthy to start with. 

General Heptunp. We treat our people as a family unit. 

Mr. Bennerr. GAO might have an observation. 

Mr. Carrenter. As Mr. Blandford has said, this is completely con- 
trary to the concept of the pay structure in the military services. 

Mr. Bennett. You wrote Speaker Rayburn that you thought hard- 
ships ought to be considered. 

Mr. Carpenter. That was in our letter. But we didn’t write that 
into suggested legislation. We use a little different term. If I may 
read a suggestion here for the committee and service people, this 
language: 
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That he certifies that the articles shipped at Government expense are required 
for use in carrying out assigned duties or are required by the exigencies of the 
service and shipment by ordinary means will not serve the purpose. 

Mr. Rivers. What is wrong with that ? 

General Heptunp. Nothing. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is too good. There must be something wrong 
with it. 

Mr. Fasicx. That is what you suggested. 

Mr. Rivers. That is why he said there is something wrong with it. 
I like something that you can understand. 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t think that will take care of hardship cases. 

sut perhaps we shouldn't. 

General Besson. I think exigencies of the service cover hardship 
cases. 

Mr. Morse. In language used in the JTR it speaks of the same point 
in general language. I think it covers it. It says “which in his 
judgment,” talking about the transportation officer, “would best serve 
the foreseeable interests of the Government and the member.” Then 
it lists the particular considerations that must be given. I don’t 
think you have to spell this out. But I think you have to consider 
both the Government’s interest. as well as the member’s. Again, I say, 
if you are going to start pinpointing what these interests are, you 
are going to leave some out that you wish you would have considered, 
after the fact. 

This broad, general language will cover the situation, but yet be 
restrictive enough so that the transportation officer, or whoever has to 
certify, at least has a guide line. 

Mr. Bennett. I would think that the word “exigencies,” if we leave 
it in the statute, would probably not just cover the capricious desires 
of a member, but would be limited to rather heavy hardship cases. 
After all, you may be broadening it broader than I want to, if you 
are going to talk about the interest of the member. He might want to 
take a Van Gogh over there, something like that. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you should impress on the local transporta- 
tion officer, if you are going to give him this discretionary power, 
the importance of investigating this and making his certification im- 
mediately to his superior officer will do something to him. Because, 
as Mr. Blandford and General Besson have said, there aren’t going 
to be an awful lot of these cases. Knowing that the GAO is al- 
ways alert, it will put the fear of God in a lot of these people. 

Mr. Carrenter. Mr. Chairman, I have some reservations about 
leaving this with the transportation officer. This is his duty, now. 

Mr. Rivers. He doesn’t have to certify, though. 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir. But he is charged with the responsibility 
of selecting the means. 

Mr. Rivers. There is nothing in the statute that says it. 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir; it is in the regulation. 

Mr. Rivers. Not in the statute. 

Mr. Carpenter. But this would give legislative sanction to what is 
now in the regulations. I don’t know whether it would go beyond 
what is presently in the regulations or not. 

Mr. Rivers. The statute is wide open now. 

General Heptunv. This will go beyond, by requiring certification. 
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Mr. Rivers. It specifically says he can do what he pleases. But 
he doesn’t have to certify that this fulfills the peculiar mission of the 
man. 

General Heptunp. I think, with that certification, we still are leay- 
ing the responsibility for the decision with the chap who is the best 
informed to make that decision, it seems to me. 

Mr. Rivers. That appeals to me, because he is supposed to have 
had some training in this area. 

General Heptunp. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. As Admiral Long has said, they train their people in 
the Navy. 

Admiral Lone. What I can’t get through my head is why can’t we 
make a flat prohibition in respect to this shipment, with the excep- 
tions the Air Force has in mind? They are limited in number. He 
is talking about Goose Bay—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Not by legislation. We don’t want to name places 
in legislation. 

Admiral Lone. I don’t necessarily mean that. You can say go toa 
point where it is iced over part of the year. 

Mr. Rivers. He cannot do it unless the peculiar exigencies demand 
it. 
Mr. Bianprorp. We are really saying the same thing. You have 
to read the first sentence, that you can select any mode of transpor- 
tation you want, except—then we get into the fact that you can’t select 
any mode of transportation you want. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we can get that thing worked out. 

Mr. Fasick. Speaking of keeping it at the flag or general officer 
level, I think, in view of the discussion and a clearer understanding 
of what would be authorized and what would not be authorized, that 
it wouldn’t be any administrative or heavy administrative burden 
for the general here to sign the 16 cases to Goose Bay. If he stops 
one case that cost $19,000 more than it should—— 

General Heptunp. Let us not misunderstand my 16 cases to Goose 

say. That is out of our Dover Air Force Base only and only during 
the last 60 days. Iam sure we have-—— 

Mr. Bennerr. How many cases of this are there in the average 
year? 

General Heptunp. I do not know, because we have not this report- 
ing service at the moment. 

Mr. Bennett. The reason I am asking is we got the impression it 
was somewhere under 50, but it sounds like you are talking about 
hundreds of them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Possibly 500 in 1959 was the estimate this morning. 

Admiral Lone. Why couldn’t you do it by an area basis, so he 
wouldn’t have to go into each one of these 16 ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. You could, but what you run into—it is an in- 
teresting discussion, because you are running into the corps concept 
versus the assignment concept of the Air Force. I think I am 
correct in saying that General Hedlund is not basically a transpor- 
tation officer. Youare a line officer 

General I[eptunp. I could argue that either way. I have been in 
transportation for 12 years. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. But you are not a Transportation Corps officer, 
because there is no such corps in the Air Force. 

General Hepitunp. I am in transportation. I came up as a fighter 
pilot. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Do you think that this ought to be confined to the 
man who specializes in this business¢ What you are trying to pro- 
tect—and I think you have convinced me, at least—you are trying 
to protect the flag or general officer who happens to be designated by 
the Secretary. W e have nt discussed that. You could designate 
a transportation oflicer as a flag or general officer to do this signing. 
Everybody has overlooked this. This doesn’t happen to be any 
general or admiral down the road; this happens to be one designated 
by the Secretary. This means assigning a general specialist. How 
can you do anything better than a general specialist? If you think 
L captain is qualified as a transportation officer, obviously a specialist 
general is 10 times more qualified. 

General Heptunp. We have one general officer in transportation 
inthe Air Force. That 1s me. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see now why you are putting on this defense. 

General Heptunp. We rely on our people in the field. By gum, if 
(hey are not capable of doing it, then it is our fault in selecting and 
training them for the job. 

Mr. Bennerr. Is it possible to make the transportation officer who 
is primarily responsible in this thing and should be, and then have 
it, before it actually becomes final, before it is shipped, have it passed 
on by somebody in another way at the Washington level or sonie- 
where else on another level, so that that person is not necessarily 
responsible? In other words, could it be run through the Adjutant 
General’s Office for approval before it actually was done / 

I am not sure that is practical, but it seems to me it holds the re- 
sponsibility to the man, where it should be, but it allows somebody 
on a Washington level or geographical level to pass on it, as sort of 
an appeals proposition. 

General Hepitunp. I suspect in many cases the shipment would have 
already gone before any post review is effective. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you any idea on anything else ? 

Mr. Bianprorp. In order to get something jelled, if we are going 
to get anything done today—— 

Mr. River. We can sleep on it overnight and see how it looks to 
the rest of the subcommittee tomorrow. 

Mr. Bruanprorp. The trouble is another subcommittee is meeting 
here, and we have the full committee Thursday. 

Mr. Rivers. I know, but we can meet at 9 a.m. on Thursday. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes; at 9 o’clock on Thursday. What I would 
like to suggest is, if you want to, so we don’t have to take more of your 
time, if the subcommittee wants to adjourn as a committee, and let 
us keep on going with this discussion until we get some language 
agreed on. Then we could meet Thursday. 

I think we could make some progress that way, because we would 
just stay here until we got an agreement. 

Mr. Bennerr. I am not adamant about the suggestion that I made. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. I think you can bring undue hardship in 
without making it too general. 
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Mr. Rivers. I would like to see something tied to his assignment, 
his mission, because that is attached to the security of this country. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is the same thing as military exigencies. It has 
to involve his assignment or they wouldn’t send him there. 

Mr. Rivers. That is urgent military requirements in other lan- 
guage. Then, as Mr. Carpenter said, it will affect the hardship cases, 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think that isa good idea. 

Mr. Rivers. We will adjourn until 9 o’clock Thursday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned to re- 
convene at 9 a.m., Thursday, June 9, 1960.) 











